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For the Christian Observer. 
CHRISTIAN MOTIVES. 


In books of practical divinity, the 
reader is frequently and justly re- 
minded, that Christianity is a religion 
of motives ; and scarcely a sermon 
is preached, or an essay written on 
the subject of self examination, 
without urgent exhortations to make 
our motives the primary objects of 
scrutiny. But, in endeavouring to 
reduce those injunctions to practice, 
a variety of questions often arise, 
which cannot be provided for in a 
few cursory instructions. It requires 
a deep acquaintance with the human 
Neart, aid a considerable facility in 
reducing a multiplicity of details to 
a few plain and pointed principles, to 
enavle an instructer, especially from 
the pulpit, to give to exhortations of 
his kind their fulleffect. The me- 
shes of the moral net are often at 
once too large and too small: the 
lubricity of many who ought to be 
arrested, enables them to escape ; 
while some who were not intended 
to be included, are entangled on ac- 
count of their dread of danger.— 
Many a penitent has been unneces- 
sarily distressed by a discourse 
which, forcible as it was, failed to 
burst the web of sophistry which a 
hardened transgressor had wound 
around his heart. 

The doctrine of motives seems 
yarticularly liable to this double fai- 
lure. To lower the standard, would 
neither be scriptural nor allowable ; 
yet, if a just standard be erected, 
the humble Christian is apt to feel 
dejected from the magnitude of his 
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defects, while the deliberate sinner 
tranquillizes his conscience with the 
reflection, that as such a degree of 
elevation is obviously unattainable, 
itis of very little importance to at- 
tempt the first stages of approxima- 
tion. The chief difficulty appears 
to be, not so much in laying down 
general rules, as in providing for 
anomalies and peculiarities; and 
contriving that these shall be such as 
to include all these cases which are 
intended to be excepted, without 
covering others of a doubtful de- 
scription. To do this completely 
must be impossible, as long as the 
heart of one man is contrite and that 
of another callous; one rendered 
honest and simple by the salutary 
operation of the Holy Spirit, the 
other in its natural state of careless- 
ness and insensibility. Yet to at- 
tempt the task is, doubtless, the busi- 
ness of every Christian instructer, in 
order that he may not wound where 
he should heal,or heal where he should 
wound. Broad undefined assertions 
on the subject of motives seldom 
benefit either party: it is by point- 
ing out the real shades and distinc- 
tions of character, that the forma- 
list finds himself convicted, and the 
penitent is released. Generalities 
are easily avoided by those who wish 
to palliate or conceal their guilt; 
while they are often equally liable to 
“make the heart of the righteous 
sad, whom God hath not made sad.’’* 


* A somewhat similar remark may be 
applied to vague and indefinite descriptions 
of the sinfulness of the human heart. A 
decently moral auditor is more likely to be 
misled, than convinced by such statements, 
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Tn «very consideration of motives, 
With a view to self-examination, It Is 
becessary LG ingulre What ouvht to be 
(and to a considerable exten! must 
be) the leading principle, the master 
Passivun, ii we may so speak, of a4 rc- 
novated miad. We may repiy in the 
words of the Apostie, ** Whether ye 
cat or diink, or whatever ye do, do 
all tu the glory of God.” As the 
great object proposed to himself by 
the Creator, in afl his works, has 
ever been the development of his 
own glory, so the Christian should 
be incited by a similar principle.— 
This anxicty for the glory of God, 
of course, Includes iove to bim.— 
We may, therelore, justly Say thatas 


self-love is the ruling principle of 


the natural mind, love to God ought 
to be. and will be, that of the re- 


newed, ‘This primary incentive is 


applicable to every circumstance of 


life. and may be ramified into all the 
details of our moral, soclal, and re- 


ligious, condition. It is not neces. 


Contrasting himself with the hideous pic. 
ture, Withou! possessing that Christian se@ne 
sibility which would lead him to discover 
the ocizmal features of resemblance—fea- 
tures which. but for the restraining grace 
of Gad, might bave displayed themselves 
in the direst Lneaments of the full sized 
image—the takes credit for all that he con- 
ceives himself to want of the alleged 
standard of deformity, instead of feeling 
abased at the actual turpitude of his ac- 
tnowledged transgressions. Jt is easy io 
conceive the recorl in a mind not open to 
religious truth, and not aware of the deep- 
ly voted evil of cur fallen nature, at bear- 
ing an auditery at large addressed, for 
example (as the writer of this remembers 
once to have done,) inthe language of St. 
Peter to Simon Magus It is perfectly 
true thatthe germ of every sin is in every 


heart; but, where the preventing grace of 


God, wcting through the medium of a good 
education, moral instruction, natural mo- 
desty of character, and similar circumstao- 
ces, as not suflered the bud to expand and 
ripen into full-blown atroerties ; such a re- 


gard should be paid to the actual facts of 


he Case, as to avoid rendering the whole 
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sary, In the present remarks, to en- 
ter into the origin and progress of 
this great principle. Doubtless, 
many advanced Christians have so 
long “grown In grace, and in the 
knowledge of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” that the principie has 
become, aS It were, a new Instinct ; 
a second nature often operating in- 
dependently of personal cousidera- 
tions, and exerting itself without any 
immediate reference to benefits hop- 
ed for or conferred. Such, at least, 
is usually Considered to be the na- 
ture of the love of angels to God ; 
theugh, even in the case of those 
heavenly beings themselves, a_re- 
membrance of mercies received is, 
probably, one great ingred:entin this 
celestial compound. It is certainly 
so in the case of ‘the spirits of the 
just made pertect ;”’ for, in attribute 
ing praise tothe glorified Redeemer, 
they were heard in the Apocalypse 
to exclaim, ‘Thou art worthy; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy bleod, and bast 


instruction ineffectual on the alleged 
ground of its palpabie inapplicability. To 
describe the human character as radically 
bad as it is, and as it is represented in 
Scripture, and yet to preserve, even in the 
eyes of the culprit himself, an undeniable 
verisimilitude, is a point which cannat be 
attained without much observation of the 
secret windings of the heart, with a con- 
stant habit of self-scrutiny, and an atten- 
tive s'udy of the sacred volume. Dr. 
Chalmers’s sermons furnish many acmira- 
ble specimens of this useful talent. No 
man can speak more decisively and strong- 
ly of the natural character of the human 
heart, and of the extent of our sin both 
original and actual; yet, with such a just 
discrim::ation of character, such a judi- 
cious disentanglement of motives, such a 
perspicacious knowledge of the particular 
points to be pressed, and such honest skilk 
and boliness in pressing them, that it is 
impossible for the most moral man, with 
any shew cf justice, to plead guiltless to 
his charges, or to exempt himself from the 
censure on the ground of its being a mere 
exaggerated dec!amation, 
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made us unto God kings and priests.’ 
Upon earth, our love to God must 
‘still more decisively assume this 
shape of gratitude ;—** we love Him 
because he first joved us ;"— and Sr, 
Paul, who so well knew by experi- 
‘ence the motives that actuate the re- 
newed heart, expressly asserts, that 
“the love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead ; and 
thathe died forus, that we who live 
throuzh him should not live to our- 
selves, but unto him who loved us, 
and gave himself for us.” 

It is clear then, that love to God, 
under the various names which it 
may .ssume, according as connected 
with his giory or our own interest, 
is the leading metive of a renovated 
mind It is equally certain that no 
Christisn, however exalted in divine 
attainments, can be said to do every 
thing immediately and directly from 
this most elevated principle. Elis 
love to his neighbour, for example, 
will not unfrequently be connected 
with minor motives. Pity, for in- 
stance, will often influence a good 
man to actions, which, by the theo- 
ry, ought to have sprung immediate- 
ly from love to God. Thus, with 
the primary motive, may be mixed 
various others of a good though not 
of the highest tendency. Descend- 
ine Jower, more doubtful motives 
begin tocome in play. A large class 
of actions is influenced by a sort of 
harmless partialities, where, in strict 
speech, no inferior motive to the one 
before mentioned, ought to have 
been admitted. Again; a course of 
action, good in itself, is begun from, 
perhaps, an inferior motive ; but the 
motive improves by degrees, and be- 
comes sublimed from its more im- 
pure elements. A contrary case is 
equally observable: many a good 
scheme has been begun with a holy 
motive, but has continued to be pur- 
sued long after the original motive 
has degenerated. It is a common 
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subject of complaint with the most 
devoted Christians, that projects 
which they commenced tn pure dis- 
Interestedness, have involved, inthe 
course of their progress, a degree of 
pride, party-spirit, obstinacy, and 
love of applause, which, like the 
‘“ thorn in the flesh,” inflicted upon 
the Apostle, has served toabase them 
in the sight of God, when they have 
appeared to others far removed from 
aby immediate necessity for that 
humbling process. 

The foregoing is but a very cur- 
sory specimen of the questions 
which may arise in the mind of the 
most intelligent Christian, in reduc- 
ing the doctrine of motives to prac- 
tice for the purpose of sel!-exami- 
nation. Ip an uncultivated mind, 
especially where the judgment is 
weak and the conscience scrupulous, 
the difficulties will be corresponding- 
ly numerous and formidable. No 
person can converse with the poor 
and ignorant on subjects of practi- 
cal religion, without perceiving that 
their want of enlarged ideas renders 
it dificult for them to view the <loc- 
trine of molives in a right aspect. 
In being taught the duty of examin. 
ine into the state of their affections 
and heart, they are sometimes ept to 
become remiss in attending to the 
qualities ofactions. ‘The direct con- 
trary was the more natural propensi- 
ty; for the uninstructed conscience 
is usually quite content if the action 
be right, wnatever might have been 
the source from which it sprang,.—-. 
As itis only the conduct that imme- 
diately affects society, men, in gene- 
ral, are attentive solely to the exter- 
nal demeanour ; and it is not without 
some difficulty, that an uninstructed 
mind Is led to feel the importance oi 
rising higher, from the stream to 
the fountain, from the action to the 
principle, from the conduct to the 
heart. But this point once gained, 
the difaculty is often on the other 
side. Once persuaded, by whatever 
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process, and whether truly or falsely, 
that his Aeart is “rigiot with God,”’ 
an il-instructed person naturally be- 
gins to attach less Importance to an 
examination of his conduct than so 
momentous an inquiry deserves.— 
Hence, perhaps, among other rea- 
suns, the too Common inclination 
among some of the religious poor 
to semi-antinomian preaching. They 
cannot conceive of an examination 
into actions, withouc connecting with 
it their former ideas of the imper- 
tance of actions independently of 
motives; and hence practical preach- 
ing savours, in their minds, of ‘le- 
gality,” and a want of acquaintance 
with the doctrines of grace. It is 
often as difficult to convince an illi- 
terate and self conceited religienist, 
that theugh God regards the heart, 
he inspects the conduct also, as it is 
to convince an illiterate and self 
conceited formalist of the converse 
of the proposition. If any reader 
doubt the truth of this remark, let 
him select a fit subject forthe expe- 
riment, and try to touch his con- 
science with compunction for some 
of his practical sins ; such as defects 
in temper, or little subterfuges and 
evasions in trade, and it will be well 
if he do not receive some such an- 
swer as, Ob: 1 see you are for 
works,’ &c. &c. 

A difficulty of a quite opposite na- 
ture, which the poor and ignorant 
find in examining themselves on the 
question of motives, is by measur- 
ing thetr motives by their actions, 
even when those,actions are of an in- 
voluntary kind. “If my affections 
were duly set upon heavenly things,” 
satd a sickly labourer. fatigued with 
the tolls of harvest and the oppres- 
sive heat of a solstitial sun. ** | should 
not have slept yesterday afternoon 
during the sermon.” The intelli- 
gent reader will readily multiply 
examples, and deduce from tiem 
the necessary solution. 

A still more common difficulty in 
the exarmminatios of motives, arises 
trom the intrequency of the prac- 
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tice. Few persons, comparatively, 
are sufficiently in the habit of analy z- 
ing their affections, o be abie in- 
stantly to retrace the motives of their 
conduct, Whencharged with incor. 
rect or inadequate principles of ac- 
tion——and it is certain thatall princi- 
ples not derived from religion, when 
scripturaliy analyzed, will be found 
such—-persons in general are unwill- 
ing to admit the accusation, for want 
of really knowing what are the se- 
cret springsof their conduct. Self- 
knowledge is an advantage as rare as 
it has ever been considered valua- 
ble. A great point has been gained 
when persons can be induced seri- 
ously to ask themselves what are 
their secret views and principles ; 
and tll the importance of this ques- 
tion is duly felt, the most close and 
urgent appeal will be usually lost 
upon them. The decorum of the 
senate docs not allow the imputation 
of motives ; and though the pulpit 
is not restricted in the same way, 
nor ought to be, as the analyzation 
of the human heart is one of its 
most important duties; yet, care 
should be taken that there be no 
exagecration, and that nothing be 
overstated, in order to make out a 
case sufficiently strong for the se- 
vere remarks that are intended to 
be grounded upon it. To the want 
of this sobriety may, perhaps, be im- 
puted a part at least of what is fre. 
quently mentioned by certain prea- 
chers and writers, as the ordinary 
result of their exertions ; namely, 
that flagitious characters are very 
generally arrested, while the more 
moral and decorous continue UnMov- 
ed. The effect may, indeed, be of. 
ten accounted for on the principles 
so frequently mentioned by our 
Lord in reference to the scribes and 
pharisees, as contrasted with publi- 
cans and sinners. The frigid pride 
of formalism, is doubtless some- 
times a more imptegnable barrier 
to conviction than carelessness, or 
even hardened impiety, because 
there is less to shock the natural 
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conscience, and more to foster un- 
scriptural and fallacious hopes.— 
But, in the case of some who 
are most forward to apply what is 
said of our Lord and the pharisees 
to theif OWb preaching or writing, a 

considerable share of the deficiency 
is on their own side, They roundly 
charge upon their auditors, or rea- 
ders, motives which apply, in their 
immediate and primary sense, only 
to grossly vicious characters. Upon 
such conscience easily fixes the 
charge; while the moral and more 
respectable classes think themselves 
far beyond the reach of the animad- 
version. They are not enough in 
the habit of tracing their motives, 
and do not sufficiently know their 
own hearts to perceive, that ina Cer- 
tain sense the charge was well found- 
ed, though the instructer erred in 
his mode of attempting to produce 
conviction in those who were con. 
scious that, in the plain and strict 
meaning of his words, they were un. 
asSailable. Our Lord’s exposition of 
the Commandments, in his Sermon 
on the Mount, is an inimitable spe- 
cimen of the mode to be employed 
in teaching such persons to trace 
their principles and motives. And 
if, after such an example, I might 
appeal to any human composition, I 
should specify Mrs. H. More’s dia- 
logue on the same subject.* It is 
in this way that the average classes 
in morals are best convinced. They 
do net habitually study their own 
hearts, and therefore recoil, with an 
impenetrable front, from the first un- 
explained allegation of evil motives. 
Some writers and preachers resem- 
ble scene-painters, who convey a 
striking impression of large and 
strongly marked objects, but fail in 
those wminuter differences which 
distinguish one human countenance 
from another. The consequence is, 
that characters less forcibly marked 


* See her ‘“ Two Wealthy Farmers”— 
a tract which the writer of these remarks 
would feel inclined to place nearly at the 
head of her excellent and yaried composi- 
tions. 
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escape in the crowd. The judge 
mentioned in the Gospel would, per- 
haps, have sat easy under a com- 
mon-place philippic against Injustice, 
because, though injustice wap the ef- 
fect, indolence and the leve of ease 
were the Inciling causes. It was not 
a predilection for injustice that made 
him at first refuse the suit of the 
widow, any more ihan a preuilection 
for justice that made him at length 
grant it. A discourse, theretore, that 
was intended tocome home to his 
case, must not have been a mere uis- 
sertation on abstract injustice ; but 
must have undertaken to prove that 
indolence and the love of ease had, 
in his case, all the effect and ail the 
guiltof this more startling crime, ond 
that right principles and true reli. 
gion are aS much levelled against 
these apparently iesser sins as against 
others of more obnoxious hue. Or, 
to take a Case of more likely occur- 
rence ; aP Instrucie’ wishes to guard 
his younger triends ayainsi certain 
questionable amusements. He be- 
gins with exhorting them to look 
into their motives, which, upon exa- 
mination, they findto be sca:ceiy as- 
certainable ; they are propeiicd, in 
fact, by a sort of giddy impulse, 
without any fixed principle whatever, 
and with as little intention of com- 
mitting vice as of practising virtue 
by the performance. Not content 
with this, and in order to make out 
a strong case, he Charges motives 
which they unequivocally disclaim, 
and which, in their literal applrea- 
tion, belong only to the grossly vi- 
cious. It is easy to see that, in such 
a case, not only does the weapon fall 
blunted to the ground, but new con. 
fidence is added to the eccused from 
the failure of the accuscr’s princi- 
pal allegation. ‘To this cause we 
May, perhaps, sometimes atiribute 
the inefficacy of some of the argu- 
ments employed against certain 
worldly practices. The objector, edu- 
cated in a stricter school, or under 
the influence of better principles, 
feels that he himself coud not mix 
in them without an association of 
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ideas which irequently may not arise 
in other minds to which the prac 
ticeis familiar. Missionaries among 
converted heathens feel sensibly the 
truth of remark In all such 
cases, as there is difficulty In analyz- 
ing the motive, SY there is 
danger In 
From 
it is eviden 
tions may 
duce the anulys! sof motives tou: 


this 


exyac! 

Imputing ct alibi one. 
ibe scrvaulons 
t, that a ques- 
arise in attempting to re 
‘ctual 


preceding o! 
variety of 


practice, Another diffic ulty ofien 
occurs In ascertaining What motives 
are ahowable, and what are other- 


seen that-the lead- 
} the heart of the 
Cortssian, ts love to God, and zeal 
lory; butthis evidently does 
not exclude many others of a more 
25 excellent though subordinate 
nature. “Phe Scriptures themselves 
frequently appeal to other motives, 
thou .-h to none which are not In some 
way ted with that first and best 
of incit But an entrance 
aliowed, as of necessity 
there be, to secondary motives, 
the question is where The 
contrite and well-informed Christian 
will perhaps readily ascertain this in 
his own among the world 
at large, and even in books of mora! 
and religious instruction, the stan- 
dard is so often fulse or defective, 
that a code of universal application 
coud easily be contrived. So 
mross IN many cases are the Concep- 
tlonstespecting legitima icy ot inOliVve, 
would been done 
subjects of the experiment 
subtract fr 
read of Innocent, such un- 
tan Ones a3 pride, 
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childhood and all the affairs of life 
shall be conducted on truly Christian 
principles, the great majority of per- 
sons will necessarily grow up with 
such incorrect ideas respecting the 
quality of actions and motives as are 
not easily effaced. A large class 
even of books of professed instruction 
tends to foster these erroneous senu- 
mnents. Self-love, love of the world, 
and an appetite for distinction, are 
among the leading incentives incul- 
cated upon the youthful mind ; and 
it is not, generally speaking, ull 
practical religion has taken extensive 
possession of the heart, that the sin- 
fulness of such principles of action 
is so much as suspected. 

But it is time to proceed to a few 
practical remarks relative to the duty 
in question. And, In the first place, 
it may be right to repeat, that it zs 
a duty 5 a danty which, however far 
removed from the ordinary habits of 
the large body of nominal Christians, 
is one which cannot be omitted with 
safety or impunity. ‘Ged seercheth 
the heart; and be who would truly 
serve God must direct his first inqui. 
riesto the same point. Our Lord con- 
stantly insisted upon the importance 
of this duty, teaching that “6a cup of 
cold water given toa disciple, 7” the 
name of a disciple,’ that is, froma 
principle of Christian love, shail not 
lose its reward; while, as liis Apos- 
tle teaches, the gift of all our goods 
to the poor, or of our bedy to be 
burned, without this internal charity, 
would be of no avail. 

‘Yo examine into our motives is 
also very important for our comfort 
as Christians. Beset with innume- 
snares and temptations, it is 
consolatory to find, upon calm de- 
liberation, accompanied with earnest 
prayer to the Searcher of all hearts, 
that our affections are supremely, 
though, glas, how dividedly! fixed 
upon heavenly objects ; and that, with 
all our manifold sins and impertec. 
tions, We can still say, with sincerl! y 
of heart, © Lord, i! 
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thou knowest that I love 
thee’? Without this frequent exa- 
mination, we musl necessarily live 
in a state of uncerlaluty: We can 
have no just evidence of our servyl- 
ces being accepted, or enjoy any le- 
eitimate consolation, amidst the trou- 
bles of ule. We may be deceiving 
ourseives 3 for many persons, tor 
want of int quiry , ‘ake lor granted that 
their motives are good, when, in 
point of tac , they are quite unscrip- 
tural and corrupt. The pharisees, 
for example, conscious of the exte- 
rior propriety of their conduct, and 
flattered by the applause of man- 
kind, seem never to have suspected, 
till told so by our Lord, that their 
hearts were full of uncleanness and 
iniquity. It is not, ull after deep 
self-examination and fervent prayer, 
that a person can feel that solid satis- 
faction enjoyed by the Apostle, when 
he said, ** Our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace 
of God, we bani had our conversa- 
tion in the world,” 
The nonatiitl of the duiy once 
fixed in the mind, and the 
oi it matured into a habit, it is of 
great moment to our spiritual peace 
that we endeavour to possess an ee 
lightened as well as tender conscience. 
This will prevent much of that mor- 
bid depression which we perceive in 
some sincere but ill-instructed Cliris- 
tians, who, by carrying the praciice 
to an extreme which no buman cha- 
racter can bear, deprive themselves 
of those comforts their cir. 
cumstances so imperatively require. 
. beneficial rule, in such cases, is to 
ends at Aabitual rather than individual 
motives. A variety of actions may 
have been performed in tLe course 
of the day, without any immediate 
reference to the great master piinci- 
ple; while yet, upon a conscientious 
examination of the bent of the mind, 
it will perhaps be seen that the whole 
current of the affections and conduct 
was strongly tinged with ihe sacred 
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infusion. As the prevailing passions 
of the soul, by constanuy affecting 
the muse:cs of the Countenance, 
stamp, at length, a weli-marked in- 
dex of the character, so an habiiual 
course of holy, active, humble, and 
sell-deny.ng conduct indicates the 
permanent influence of sacred mo- 
lives, «ven when the motives them- 
selves may not come imimediately in- 
to prominent exercise. The deject- 

« Christian may often derive con- 
solation from this reflection. In . iv- 
ing the cup of cold water, he might 
not, perhaps, at the moment, par. 
ticularly have called to his recollec- 
tron the paramount principle of love 
te God and faith in Christ ; yet, if 
upon conscicntlous self-examination, 
he pe rceive reason to conclude that 
that pri nciple is deeply interwoven 
in his heart, it is not to be doubted 
but that the individual act was sanc- 
tified by the prevailing habit. wits 
is nota hard master; * he knowet! 

whereof we ate macde;” he wean 
and pities our weakness; and where 
the predominant motive is right— 
where the leading and constraining 
and a 
rv the Divine glory—he con- 
descends to regard the general te. 
nour of the character, and to forgive 
the ipnumerabie siis and imperfec- 
“ions which deface so many of its in- 
dividual paris. 

It may also conduce to tie com- 
fort of a dejected Christian, in exa- 
mining Into his motives, to recur to 
the idea already mentioned, that se- 
condary motives are admissible, 
where they are duly subordinated to 
the supreme. Even self-love, thus 
purified and connected with the glory 
of God, is not an unchristian princi 
ple. Moses is expressly applauded 
fer his conduct in quitting the world- 
ypt, though the 
ussigued for tis, that “ he 
bad respect to the recompense of 
the rewarc.’”’  lideed, in a majori- 
ty of cases, mixed and secondary mo- 
tives will be found to be those which 
influence the actions of even the most 
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holy of men. They suit our orga- 
nize ion, and are mercifully allowed 
to our imperfections. A religious 
labourer, who works diligently to 
support his family from those affec- 
tionate instincts which God has Im- 
planted in our nature, would evidence 
a scrupulous rather than a well-in- 
formed conscience, in concluding 
that his religion was necessarily vain, 
because. in his toiisome avocations, 
the highest principle of action was 
not ever present to his mind. It is 
true that this proneness to act from 
secondary motives, rather than from 
the immediate impulse of love to 
God, ought to inspire that habituai 
humility and seif-abasement which 
are inseparable from the Christian 
character: but it ought not to be con- 
strued into a necessary proof of the 
total absence of higher principles 
and affections. The full and undi- 
vided prevalence of those motives 
which influence angelic beings,would, 
probably, unfit us for this scene of 
probation. Their full development 
would censtitute that perfection 
which would qualify their possessor 
for a better world. The natural air 
we breathe has the larger part of a 
deleterious quality, in order to adapt 
it for the use of our frail bodies, 
which could not long support the 
stimulus of undiluted oxygen. Per- 
haps something similar, if we may 
so speak, is wisely permitted in the 
moral world, The holiest Christian 
is still a human being surrounded 
With Infirmities ; and while he con- 
tinues in the body must remain ex- 
posed to a mixture of evil in his best 
resolutions and most sacred actions. 
Like St. Paul, he will discover two 
adverse principles constantly operat- 
ing in his bosom, and will have rea- 
son toexclaim, to the last hour of 
his mortal existence, “ Oh! wretch- 
ed man that Lam, who shall deliver 
me from this body of death?” Yet 
this very circumstance, while it keeps 
him penitent and humble, ought not 
to be construed inte an evidence of 


On Christian Motives. 
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his motives and principles being un- 
renewed. Itis, in fact, a proof of 
the contrary; and it may furnish 
consolation o the Christian, when 
justly dejected by the mixed nature 
of his best motives, to remember, 
that the natural mind is never in- 
fluenced by true faith and love to- 
wards God and Christ, so that where 
the better motive truly reigns, though 
too often with divided power, there 
is proof of a radical change of cha- 
racter, and a piedge of the final per- 
fection that awaits him in the world 
to come. 

Neither ought he, in examining 
into his motives, to try himself by 
extreme tests ; or to place himself, 
in imagination, under difficulties 
which God has not seen fit to lay 
upon him in reality. ‘* What a self- 
deceiver am I!” said a penitent cot- 
tager: ‘‘for surely if 1 had the love 
of God in my beart, I could gladly 
wrestle with the martyr for his stake.” 
The piety of the feeling was envia- 
ble ; but the inference was unscrip- 
tural ; for had God seen fit to send the 
trial, he could have given motives and 
principles adequate to sustain it, 

Among the inferences which the 
Christian will derive from the pre- 
ceding considerations, a principal 
one will be the necessity of habitual 
prayer for the rectification of his 
motives. As the index on the dial- 
plate cannot point correctly if the 
interior mechanism be deranged, so 
the conduct can be consistent only 
while the heart is under the influence 
of holy principles. To keep this 
moral mechanism in just order, re- 
quires the daily assistance of an un- 
seen Hand. Happily we have a 
complete standard of motives in the 
sacred volume. At the foot of the 
Cross every devout affection and right 
principle loves to strike deep its sa- 
credroots. Inthat hallowed soil the 
virtues of the Christian character flou- 
rish in their fullest vigour and shed 
around their most fragrant influences. 
Thither should we constantly re- 
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pair, that our faith and love, our hope 
and joy, our zeal and disinterested- 
ness may advance towards higher de- 
grees of maturity. At the altar of our 
Redeemer’s sacrifice we should light 
the torch which is to cast a divine ra- 
diance around our path, and to guide 
as in peace and sccurily to our eter- 
nal abode. 

Another lesson which the Christian 
should learn from these reflections is 
the duty of being cautious in arraign- 
ing the motives of others. “ Whoart 
thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant! to his own master he standeth 
or falleth.”” Actively employed in 
correcting himself, the faithful disci- 
ple of Christ will have little inclina- 
tion or leisure to scrutinize the faults 
or failings of others; and, from a 
consciousness of the anomalies of his 
own heart, will learn to bear with a 
more gentle hand on many excep- 
tionable points in the conduct of his 
fellow-Christians ; who like him, per- 
haps, are secretly struggling with 
their sinful propensities, and are like 
him lamenting that they remain so 
Jong unsubdued. 

Habitual humility has been already 
mentioned as resulting from this con- 
scious feeling of the imperfection of 
our best motives. The Christian will 
turn the very aliment on which pride 
and self-sufficiency delight to feed 
into a salutary medicine to correct 
their influence. As a consciousness 
of the fundamental spirituality of his 
renovated motives, will support him 
amidst frowns and misrepresenta- 
tions ; so a Constant sense of their re- 
maining imperfection will abase him 
in the midst of flattery and smiles. 
He is ready to exclaim, *¢ Oh, if men 
knew all, how little would they apply 
this inflated language to so wayward 
and inconsistent a being! If, while 
all is fair on the surface, and the ves- 
sel seems steadily to glide over the 
sea Of life towards the tranquil shores 
of eternity, they could see that under 
current which so strongly sets the 
contrary way, and imperceptibly 
Choaist. Observ. No. 217. 


Illustrations of Matt, vi. 7. and Prov. xxv. 5. 
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keeps her back in her destined course 
towards those realms of purity, how 
little would they feel disposed to 
lavish their eulogies upon a few acts 
of virtue or kindness contaminated 
by such innumerable imperfections !” 
Nothing, in fact, so much humbles 
the Christian, when under the influ- 
ence of right feelings, as human ap- 
plause; because the very extrava- 
gance of the commendation leads him 
silently to contrast it with the esti- 
mate which an Omniscient Being, 
who could analyze all his motives, 
must form of his actions. Whatever 
men may think of us, in the sight of 
God “every mouth must be stopped.” 
The penitent can find no refuge when 
he thinks of the imperfection of his 
motives, except where he finds it 
when oppressed with the conscious 
demerit of his actions—in the bosom 
ofa merciful Redeemer, ‘‘ who can 
be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, having been tempted in 
all points like as we are, though with- 
out sin.” 5S. W. 


et 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Our Lord says, Matt. vi. 7, “ But 
when ye pray, use not vain repeti- 
tions, as the heathen do; for they 
think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking.” 

The following extract, translated 
from the Chinese, shews in a striking 
manner the jusiness of the charge 
here brought against the Gentile na- 
tions. 

“© A Canon delivered by Fuh.—[A 
prayer or charm to be repeated] for 
the exterminating of all misforiunes, 
and for the attaining of life in the 
pure land, To-lo-ne ;” (to be repeat- 
ed three times.) 

‘“ Nan mo-o-me-t0O-po-yay, 10-ta- 
kéa to-yay, to-te-yay-ta, o-me-te-too 
po-k’wan, o-me-le-to, sech-tan-po- 
kwan. O.me-le-to, kwan-kean-lan- 
te, o-me-le-ta, kwan-kea-lan- te, kéa- 
me-ne, kéa-kéa ua, chéh-to-kéa-le, 
po-po-ho.”’ 

This prayer, or whatever it may 
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Liustrations of Matt. vi. 7. and Prov, Xxv. 3. 


be called, remarks the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner from whom | have copied it, 
is perfectly unintelligible to every 
Chinese ; not one out of a hundred 
even of the priests of Fuh, who daily 
use it in the temples, understanding 
the meaning. It contains the bare 
sounds of Indian words, expressed in 
Chinese characters. These, however, 
are supposed fo possess a mystical 
and most wonderful efficacy, for the 
removal of all evil. The editor of the 
book from which it is taken, adds— 

‘This prayer is for the use of 
those who are travelling to life. The 
god O-me-to [a name of Fuh] rests 
on the top of the heads of those who 
repeat this, tn order to save them 
from all their enemics; to render 
them sale and comfortable in life; 


and to confer upon them any wode of 


future existence, which they may, at 
the hour of death, desire. When a 
person has repeated it twenty times 
ten thousand times, then the intelii- 
gence of Pouo-te begins to bud within: 
when he has repeated it thirty thmes 
tem thousand times over, he is at no 
distance from a personal vision of the 
face of the godO.me-to. In the dy- 
nasty of Tsin, while Yuen, the cele- 
brated teacher of Loo-shan, was in 
the aci of repeating this prayer, there 
cume to hima divine person from the 
west, holding in his hand a bright 
silver throne. He addressed Yuen 
thus: ¢ Celebrated teacher, thy days 
are ended: ascend this seat, and be 
carried to yonder region of exquisite 
delights.” The people round about 
all heard the sound of harmonious 
music in the firmament; anda mar- 
vellous fragrance, which ceased not 
fur severe ) days, was diffused all 
round. | 

in the passage which this quota- 
tion is intended to illustrate, our 
Lord, remzrks the Indo-Chinese 


Gleaner, condemns the repetitions of 


the heathen, not merely from their 
utter fruitlessness in producing any 
salutary impressions on the heart, or 
cform of life; but also from the 
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motive and view of the individuals in 
using them—namely, “ that they 
think they shall be heard,” or derive 
vast benefit, “ for their much speak- 
ing.” It is evident from what is 
above-mentioned, that they expect 
not only present good, but also future 
happiness, for the sole merit which 
is supposed to be attached to their 
repetitions. Vhis will be still farther 
evident from the subjuined extract, 
taken out of the same work. The 
book contains a number of plates, re- 
presenting various forms of Fuh, 
sitting on a lotus flower. Each form 
is- surrounded by six dotted lines, 
springing from the lotus at the bot- 
tom, which after the shape of a pear, 
terminates In a point atthe top. To 
the Jast plate the following note Is 
appended. 

‘On the right are nine plates, re- 
presenting the lotus. The 5048 dots 
which their circling lines contain, are 
intended for the purpose of being 
marked with a red pencil,—one dot 
for every thousand or hundred repe- 
titions of the name of Fh. Aftera 
long Ume, when the whole (is filled 
up, they are to be again gone over 
with some other kind of ink. At the 
time of death, the plates, thus filled 
up, are to be burned to ashes, that 
they may pass into the other world, 
as a testimony in favour of him who 
used them. Depending on the me- 
rit of this virtue, he goes to live in 
the pure land.” 

The same work happily illustrates 
Prov. xxv. 5, ‘“ The heaven for 
heirht, the earth for depth, and the 
heart of kings is unsearchable,” by 
the following extract from the Ming- 
sin-paou-kéen, said to be taken from 
the Shoo-king 

‘The fish dwell in the bottom of 
the waters, and the eagles in the sides 
of heaven. The one though high, 
may be reached by the arrow ; and 
the other though deep, may be ang- 
led: but the heart of man, at only a 
cubit’s distance, cannot be known: 
heaven can be spanned, earth can be 
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fathomed ; but the heart of man 
cannot be measured.” E, 


a 


lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Ix reading your Review of Mr. 
Horne’s ‘$ Introduction,” %he follow- 
ing remarks of Bishop Horsiey, on 
the literary pursuits of a clergyman, 
forcibly occurred tomy mind. They 
are to be found In one of his parlia- 
mentary speeches, delivered before 
the House of Lords ov a bill respect- 
ing the clergy. | 

“It is amatter of the very first im. 
portance, to abstract the clergyman 
from those occupations which would 


degrade his character in the eyes of 
It is certainly the spirit of 


the laity. 
all the ancient institutions, that a cler- 
gyman should be a clergyman, and 
nothing else. My lords, far be it 
{rom me to join my voice to the des. 
picable cant of Puritanism ;* as if it 
were the duty of a clergyman to 
withdraw himself entirely from the 
commerce and society of the world, 
and that every moment of his time is 
sinfully employed, which is not given 
up to meditation and prayer, and stu- 
dies strictly theological. My lords, 
there is no branch of learning that 
misbecomes a clergyman: he that 
would understand the Bible in such 
a manner as he ought to understand 
it whois to expound it, should be 
deeply skilled as the writer of a great 
part of it was, in ‘all the learning of 
the Egyptians.’ I have not scrupled 
to tell the clergy, ex cathedra, thata 
clergyman’s time is not always mis- 


* Thisexpression may appearto many per- 
sons objectionable; but doubtless the bishop, 
both here and ina following sentence, in- 
tends by it to allude only to real Puritan- 
ism, such as prevailed in the days of Crom- 
well, and not to all serious religion as 
sometimes unjustly designated by this title, 
amongst those who do not take the trouble 
to make a distinction between true piety 
and hypocritical pretences. <A variety of 
excellent passages in bis lordship’s charges 
vould seem to lead to this conclusion. 





Query respecting Secular Studies.—On Communion. 1! 


pent when he is studying the pro- 
portions of architecture, and the di- 
visions of the monochord. For 1 
assert, in contempt and defiance of 
all the whining cant of Puritanism, 
that there is no branch of abstruse 
science or polite literature, which 
miy not be useful, which may not be 
even necessary, for the illustration 
of some part or another of the book 
which it is our duty toexpound. And 
as to the intercourse with the world, 
I‘hold that none can be qualified to 
instruct the world without it : he who 
istoteach men their duty practically, 
must kitow human nature generally, 
apd the peculiar manners of bis coun- 
try and his times.” 

Should these remarks elicit from 
some pious and judicious cerrespon- 
dent, a temperate discussion of a 
subject of great practical importance, 
both to the clergy and their flocks, 
their insertion will not have been 
useless. Bishop Horsley’s own splen- 
did attainments in biblical literature, 
prove how highly he valued such 
studies ; and we Cannot suppose that 
he wished to sec the clergy devcting 
their minds to ordinary literature to 
the injury, but only as far as condu- 
cive to the benefit, of their profes. 
sional character. Lhe question is, 
to whatextent can a Christianjand es- 
pecially a minister, have intercourse 
with the world, and with secular 
studies for the purpose of being more 
useful, without compromising that 
spirituality of mind which it is our 
duty as disciples of Christ to main- 
taln ? CYMKO 


-- = 


To the Fiditorof the Christian Observer. 
Mvcu has been written at different 
times,in your miscellany,on the bene- 
ficial effects which might arise from 
our venerable prelates devoting as 
much time as they can gain from 
their other numerous and important 
engagements, to preaching In the 
churches and chapels of their dio 
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ceses. Lhcir official sermons, if I 
may sO speak, are usually conversant 
with professional topics: it is in 
their occasional and parochial ser- 
mons, that we best perceive {he bent 
and habit of their mind. Iam happy 
to introduce to your notice, if you 
have not yct scen, a discourse deli- 
vered, Oct. Sist, 1819, at the Colle- 
ciate Church of Ma:chester, by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, on ‘*the necessity and advan- 
tazes of habitual! intercourse with the 
Deity.’” ‘Tuere is not a word of con- 
troversy or politics in the sermon. 
The benevolent bishop justly ob- 
serves, in his prefatory notice, that 
‘it was his wish, and he thinks it to 
be the duty of the ministers of the 
Gospel, not so much to advert to the 
passing events of the day, as to illus. 
trate and enforce those general doc- 
trines of Christianity which tend to 
make men better Christians, and by 
consequence better subjects and citi- 
zens.” I think your readers will be 
vratified with the following extracts. 
After speaking of the miseries and 
calaiaities to which we are all subject 
in this scene of probation, his lord- 
ship remarks; 

* If such be the true and proper 
firht in which life, its events and cir- 
cumstances, should be viewed, the 
jast Inference which flows from this 
doctrine, 1s, Draw nigh unto God, 
that God may draw nigh unto you. 
A precept more important, or more 
consolaiory than this, is not to be 
found within the whole compass of 
the sacred writings. If this world 
be a transient checquered scene ; if 
ihe present existence be merely a 
preparation for another, a journeying 
io our last home; but, if we still 
Rave it in our power to make God 
our friend with what abstracted- 


ress of mind, with what an entire 
zeal and devotion ought we to pre- 
pare ourscives to meet that Almighty 
judge. who will doom us to a state 
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of happiness or misery, inconceivable 
and eternal ?” 

His lordship next proceeds to shew 
in What way the privilege of drawing 
nigh to God is to be enjoyed. 

‘* That spiritual intercourse and 
communion with the Godhead,which 
it isthe aim of the present discourse 
clearly to describe and recommend, 
though it be allied to, yet does it dif- 
fer from, those more solemn acts of 
public and private adoration which 
are usually designated by the term 
‘Prayer.’ Public prayer is the ad- 
dressing ourselves to the Deity, at 
stated times, and in a set form of 
words ; a duty, no doubt, the most 
imperative, and of the highest impor- 
tance ; and which ought by no one, 
and under no circumstances, to be 
negligently performed, much less 
dispensed with. And for the due Cis- 
charge of this obligation, appropriate 
times, and peculiar places, have been 
appointed and set apart. We thus 
afford a public proof and example, 
that we endeavour to follow the pre- 
cepts and practice of our Lord and 
his disciples. By the same means 
also we helpto keep up that sense of 
God and religion, that propriety of 
manners, and that good order, which 
are sure to prevail most in those 
places where the Divine ordinances 
and worship are most regularly and 
solemnly observed. 

«Another mode of intercourse with 
God 1s by frivate prayer, on each re- 
turning morn and eve, either when 
we assemble together with our fami- 
lies, or when we retire to our chamber 
and are alone ;—a duty this also of the 
greatest necessity and use, and which, 
though the observance of it has be- 
come more frequent, both among 
the laity and clergy, yet still is it by 
no means so generally practised 
as were in all cases devoutly to be 
wished for.—But that drawing nigh 
unto God, which we are about to 
consider, is distinct from, and iIn- 
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dependent of, both these forms of 
supplication. It muy be properly 
and effectually performed, at any 
time, in any plece, whatever we be 
engaged in, whether in reading, 
wriling, OF meditation; whether we 
be pursuing the necessary occupa- 
tions of life,cr partaking of its more 
trifling recreations and delights.— 
During any of these employments, 
we may Still offer up a short address 
to, and commune with, our God.—— 
We may, though but fora moment, 
prostrate our souls before him; we 
may implore his influence—his fa- 
therly hand—his protection. When, 
to all human appearance, we are en- 
erossed in the passing concerns and 
petty anxieties af the world, we may 
yet, in the midst of all these, send 
up an availing prayer unto the 
Throne of Grace; we may pour 
forth the warm feeling of gratitude 
and love, unseen by any human eye, 
unobserved but by that Being, unto 
whom all hearts are open, and from 
whom no secrets are hid.” 

His lordship next shews, by a va- 
riety of cases, that there Is no age or 
station in which this secret commu- 
nion with God is not aduty anda 
privilege. The young, the old, the 
rich, the poor, the prosperous, the 


dejected, are all invited to “ draw. 


nigh to God,’”’ with the encouraging 
hope that “the will draw nigh to 
them.” The bisbop then adds: 

‘* But it is not necessary, were it 
possible, to particularize all the oc- 
currences and concerns which so 
continually and powerfully call upon 
us to keep God in all our thoughts. 
It is the principle, the mode of prayer 
which | have been endeavouring to 
illustrate and recommend by these 
examples. I know not, however, 
how I can more accurately, or more 
forcibly, describe this religious feel- 
ing, than by bringing back to your 
recollection those sensations, which 
many of you must have experienc- 
ed, wien the iliness ef a parent, of 
4 child, or the partner of your bo- 
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som, had excited the apprehension 
of danger and death. At that agoe 
nizing hour, who has not felt his own 
weakness, his own Inability to pro- 
tect and save? Who has not poured 
forth his soul in supplication to that 
stupendous Being, in whom alone are 
the issues of life? And this is the 
very time and the occasion, when 
we appear as it were to be drawn 
nearer to, and to have a more spi- 
ritual intercourse with, the Almigh- 
ty. The heart is in the prayer, and 
we implore, as we ought, the Lord 
and Giver of all things. If our 
prayers be heard, how fervently and 
eratefully do we acknowledge the 
Divine blessing and interposition ! 
We do not then wait for the recur- 
rence of that stated period at which 
our devotions are usually offered up, 
but at the moment, and without pre- 
paration, thanks from the heart, and 
not the lips alone, are poured forth ; 
and they may ascend, as we humbly 
hope and pray,a sacrifice not un- 
pleasing to the Majesty on high.— 
Now this sense of protection, this 
dependent frame ef mind, which the 
iliness or danger of those most dear 
to us thus temporarily excites, 
should be the pervading and habitual 
feeling of every true Christian to- 
wards his Creator and Redeemer.” 
While inculcating the duty in 
question, his lordship bas not for- 
gotten to remind the penitent of Him 
by whom alone we can have access 
to the Father; Him who is ‘the 
Mediator of che new covenant,” and 
the sole “ way” through which guil- 
ty and offending man can approach a 
Being of infinite justice and purity. 
I could wish that his lordship had 
entered more fully into this part of 
his subject, particularly as it would 
have naturally introduced some ofthe 
most important features of the Gos- 
pel, and some of the holiest myste- 
ries of the Christian life. Indeed, 
nothing is less intelligible to the 
mere man of the worid, or to the 
formalist in religion, than truly spi. 
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14 
ritual communion with God. Butto 
return to the extract.— 

“Let not any one be deterred 
from thus breathing out his soul be- 
fore the great Creator of all things, 
by a conscieusness of bis number less 
frailties and transgressions. God, 
indeed, is of purer eyes than to hie 
hold iniquity: nor can any of the 
sons of men, by their own merits 
alone, stand justified in his sight.— 
Be it, however, always remembered, 
that unworthy as we are, we may 
stil fook up to a Divine Advocate 
and Redeemer. Jesus Christ him- 
sell, who partook of our nature, who 
died for our sins, and who knoweth 
wiereof we are made. is now seated 
at the right hand of God, to make 
intercession for us. Humbled then 
as man must be, by a sense of his 
own omissions and demerits, yet Is 
he sull encouraged to draw nigh to 
the Throne of Mercy, and gratetful- 
ly ap proach the Father through the 
Son.” 

I will cnly entreat space for one 
exivact more, in which his lordship 
some of the advantages of 
“that vital but neglected mode of 
worship,’ which itis the object of 
a discourse i inculcste. 

“J, In the first place, it has this 
super: iority over public and domes- 
tle prayer, invetielali as they both 
are, that It cannot be performed at 
all, without a pre-disposing and de- 
vout affection of mind. We may 
Ol In Pepe ating the words of a 
Liturgy, We may bend the knee with 
without one 
ullable being excited, With- 
out approving ourselves the more 
unto Him, whom outwardly we ap- 
adore. Set forms of words 
from their very naturc, be 
to the general infirmities 
ind wants of all mankind: they are 
therel ore to be referred, by each in. 
tvidual, to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces and necessities of his own Case. 
Abd on this account they require an 
ostraction of thought, an effort, a 
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it is to be apprehended, entirely fail 
in exerting. Whereas a supplica- 
tion, a thanksgiving, the lifting up 
the eye or hand, an ejaculation, a 
thought elicited at the moment by 
passing occurrences, must be the 
effusion of the heart, and can never 
be poured forth in vain. Here our 
prayers are particularized. They 
arise from the occasion ; the occa- 
sion prompts the prayer. No other 
ideas can intermix with this act of 
adoration, We must pray properly, 
if we pray atall, 

“II. Another recommendation of 
this mode of worship is, the quick- 
ness and the facility with which it 
may be performed. It requires no 
seclusion, no preparation, no lan- 
guage, but the language of the 
heart. We have the temple of the 
Lord always within us; and can con- 
tinually present to him that obla'ion 
and homage which we know are well 
pleasing in his sight. Genius and 
eloquence here are of no avail. The 
most illiterate are not less accepta- 
ble than the most learned. ‘To will, 
is to do. 

“TT, Among the many beneficial 
effects arising from thus beholding 
the Deity in all things, one of the 
most important is, that the proper 
discharge of this duty, and the habi- 
tual commission of sin, are totally 
irreconcileable, and can never sub- 
W ho can dare to hold 
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darki ness. 

“IV. No better test also than this 


an be adduced to prove, whether we 
are or are not in the number of those 
who belong unto God. In our per- 
formance or neglect of this duty, 
we can be subject to no delusion or 
mistake. Whereas we may observe 
the externals of religion, may main. 
tain an outward propriety and deco- 
rum of manners, may even do many 
kind and charitable actions, and yet 
all this, without the true Christian 
motive, will profit us nothing. But 
no one can inwardly commune with 
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his Maker and Redeemer, no one 
can earnestly implore the Divine 
Spirit, without becoming a holier 
and a better man. 

‘“}Need I, or can I say more, to 
snduce a Christian audience to draw 
nigh unto God, that so he may draw 
nigh unio (hem ?” 

The reader will be pleased to find 
his lordship adverting in humble, 
but decisive, terms, to his own per- 
sonal experience, that * throughout 
a life, as happy as life appears In- 
tended to have been,” this secret in- 
tercourse with God has been his 
constant habit and purest delight; 
that “under lesser calamities and 
disquietudes,’’ it has made him 
‘* more than conqueror; while un- 
der ** heart-rending domestic priva- 
tions,” it has formed his ‘ only con- 
solation and stay.” 5. &. 


+ << — 


To the Editor of the Cliristian Observer. 
Amone the objections which have 
been made to the truth of the divine 
mission of Moses, there is one which 
appears to some persons of peculiar 
force. It is briefly this: that it is 
quite irreconcileable with our natu- 
ral apprehensions of the Divine Ma- 
jesty, to suppose, that the circum- 
stantial directions which Moses deli- 
vered respecting the entire ritual of 
the Levitical worship,.even to the 
vestments of the priests, the furni- 
ture of the tabernacle, the very 
cords, and nails, and hangings of the 
sanctuary, the stones of the altar, 
and similar particulars, were pre- 
scribed, as he affirms, by the mouth 
of God himself. The inference is, 
that Moses, in asserting his imme- 
diate communication with the Al- 
Mighty on all such trivial points as 
these, acted the part of an impostor ; 
and consequently, that the religion 
which he promulgated has no claim 
to be admitted as a Divine revela- 
tion. Nor is this the whole of the 
consequence ; for if the mission of 
Moses be an imposture, the mission 
of our blessed Lord must be so too; 











































to the Books of Moses. 15 
—not only because the Mosaie¢ dis- 
pensation is asserted by St. Paul to 
have been, in the scheme of Provi- 
dence, a necessary introduction to 
the Christian religion; but because 
our Lord himself, on many occa- 
sions, ratified and confirmed it by 
the strongest sanctions, and proved 
by his uniform obedience to ir, that 
he acknowledged its Divine autho- 
rity. 

But if the state of religion be cen- 
sidered, as it existed throughout the 
world, in the age of Moses, the 
whole of this objection wiil fall to 
the ground ; and that which has too 
lightly been regarded by certain rash 
or superficial minds, as an insupera- 
ble obstacle to admitting the truth of 
the Mosaic dispensation, will be 
found to confirm its heavenly origin, 
and to afford a striking proof of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness. For 
When the Aimighty separated the 
posterity of Abrahdm from the other 
families of the eurth, and by a new 
revelation of himself and of the wor- 
ship which he required, msde them 
the sole depositarics of the true reli- 
gion, it Is evident, that all the other 
nations had. either wholly or in part, 
apostatized from the worship of Je- 
hovah, and had fallen into the prac- 
tice of the grossest idolatries and 
most debasing superstitions. 

It is a matter of some interest to 
trace the causes of this general de- 
fection. Jehovah “reconciling the 
world unto himself” through Christ, 
the promised Seed, and “ not imput 
ing their trespasses unto them,” was 
the sole object of primitive worship. 
For, tmmediately upon the fall of 
our first parents, God gave them the 
promise of a Redeemer; and toge- 
ther with this promise, he enjoined 
them the rite of animal sacrifices, as 
atype both of that death which 1s 
the weges of sin, and of that propi- 
tiation which he had appointed for 
its pardon. Accordingly, we find 
that the offering of vicarious animal 
sacrifices prevailed universally over 
all the 
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were preserved some obscure traces 
of the ends for which that signi- 
ficantinstitution was appointed ; men 
every wiere feeling that their offen- 
ces against God deserved punish- 
ment, and that they stood in need of 
some aionement to render them ca- 
pable cf pardon. But as the nature 
of the Deity,and the promise of the 
Redeemer, were gradually obscured 
and forgotten, the Supreme Being 
was represented under characters 
the most discordant to his real at- 
triputes; and men, conscious of 
their guilt, looked about for other 
mediators to appease the wrath of 
their imaginary gods, and invented 
new methods cf atonement, such as 
they hoped would avert the fury of 
their supposititious deities. Hence 
arose the horrible system of human 
sacrifices, and all the barbarous rites, 
the gaudy pomps, and impure Ccere- 
monies of heathen worship. = In 
short, from the superstitious obser- 
vance of the outward form of reli- 
vion, when its spirit was gone, and 
from the unauthorized deviations 
from it and additions to it, Which in 
the iupse of years were continually 
Introduced by men, who * not re- 
taining God in thetr knowledge,” 
made gods to themselves after their 
own image, and sought to please 
them by ways of their own discover- 
ing, were derived all the monstrous 
abominations of those talse religions 
whichevery where prevailedthrough- 
out the ancient world, and which, 
Whilst they degraded humanity to 
the Jowest point, equaily dishonour- 
ed the Divine nature. 

To preserve the Israelites from a 
similar apostacy, Wo points were to 
be secured. In the first place, as 
the alluring shews of pagan worship 
were admirably calculated to capti- 
vate the gross imayinations of the 
vulzar, Jebovah, in order to preserve 


his chosen pecple froin being drawa 
aside into the idolatrous practices of 
the surrounding nations, was pleas- 
ed to appoint them a religious cere- 
Inonial surpussing ail others, per- 
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its outward forms, but with this fun. 
damental difference, tiat whilst the 
ceremonies of the pagan worship 
universally tended to efface the 
knowledge of the Almighty, and its 
mistaken sacrifices led its votaries to 
put their trust in imaginary media- 
tors ; all the rites of the Mosaic re- 
ligion directly conduced to preserve 
the acknowledgment of the one true 
God, and pointed to the only effec- 
tual Mediator between God and man. 
In the second place, as the unautho- 
rized human superadditions to the 
divinely appointed ceremonies of the 
primitive worship, had, in the end, 
proved utterly subversive of all true 
religion, it was, surely, a point of 
the highest importance to guard the 
Chosen race from such a fruitful 
source of fatal errors, and to con- 
vince them, that, in the worship of 
the Creator, not even the minutest 
circumstance is acceptabie, except 
it be done in conformity to his will, 
and in obedience to his command, 
For this purpose, every circumstance 
in the Mosaic religion was made the 
subject of a Divine precept ; and in 
the whole structure of the Jewish 
temple, and its service, nothing was 
done, but as * the Lord said unto 
Moses.”’ 

Yo these brief remarks I will only 
add, that, as it is certain that “no 
man hath seen God a! any time, nor 
heard his voice,” it was the concur- 
rent sense of all primitive Christian 
antiquity, that the Jehovah who 
shewed himself to Moses, and the 
other saints and prophets of the Old 
‘Testament, was no other than the 
eternal and co-equal Word, by whom 
alone the counsels of the paternal 
mind have been personally revealed 
to man. Y. 
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Luke xv, 24.7 his my son was dead, 
and is alive again: he was lost, 
and is found. 


Our Lord probably intended the 
uffecting parable of which these 
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words form the conclusion, more 
immediately to represent the state of 
the publicans and pharisces, or of the 
Jews and the Gentiles. But it ap- 
plies so forcibly to the case of us all, 
that we should lose the benefit of 
much important instruction, if we 
failed to consider it as relating to 
ourselves. We, iike the prodigal 
son, have sinned against a gracious 
Parent; we, like him, need forgive- 
ness; and if like him we return to 
the Parent whom we have forsaken, 
we shall find, as he did, a merciful 
reception, and shall be restored to all 
the privileges which we bad forfeit. 
ed by our disobedience. Of each of 
us it will then be said, as it was of 
the returning prodigal, He was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found. Let us, then, with refe- 
rence tO OUr OWN Cause, proceed to 
consider Azs defiarture ; his distress ; 
his refientance; and his return and 
reception, 

!. His departure. This prodigal 
was the younger son @fa tender pa- 
rent; he was surrounded with the 
comforts of life; he had doubtless 
been treated with pecullar kindness 
and affection ; so that it was both his 
duty and his privilege to continue 
under the care, and to enjoy the so- 
ciety and instruction, of his indul. 
sent parent. 

Thus has God acted towards us; 
thus have we been nurtured {rom our 
infancy by his bounty; thus has he 
made our cup to run over with bles- 
sings, affording us care and protec- 
tion, and all necessary mercies for 
this life, with the bright hopes and 
prospects of an eternal one in the 
world tocome. Andall he demand- 
ed in return, was our obedience and 
affection ; that we should iaithfully 
serve him upon earth, in order to 
enjoy his presence and favour for ever 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

But the prodigal became discon- 
tented with his father’s house. *“ Give 
me,” sald he, “the portion of goods 
that falleth to me.” His father com- 
plied with his request ; and it is im- 
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mediately added, that “ he gathered 
all together, and took a journey into 
a far country, and wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living.’ Unhap- 
py youth! to quii so bounuful a 
friend ! Ungratetul child, thus to re- 
pay so kind a parent! Yet while we 
censure the prodigal, let us ask our- 
selves if there be nothing in our own 
couduct towards God that resembles 
that which we blame. While en- 
riched with his bounties, how often 
have we jiorsaken him, and despised 
his commandments! By means of 
sin, we have lost the original dignity 
in which our first father was created : 
we have acted unwisely and ungr.te- 
fully: *“* we have forsaken the foun- 
tain of living waters, and have hewn 
out to ourselves cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, which can hold no water.” 
Our pleasures, our vanities, our cor- 
rupt inclinations, have occupied the 
place in our affections which was 
due to God; we have loved and 
served the creature more than the 
Creator; and, instead of listening to 
his voice and obeying his precepts, 
have, like the prodigal, wandered as 
far as possible from his control. We 
may not have been grossly vicious in 
our lives; neither, perhaps, was the 
subject of the parable in the early 
stages of his career ; but bis first and 
great crime, and that which led to 
all the rest, was deserting his father’s 
roof; tin order, no doubt, to throw 
off the restraint of paternal authority. 
And thus it is with the sinner: hav. 
ing once wandered from Him who 
had the first claim to his affections, 
and sought for satisfaction elsewhere 
than in the paths of religion and obe- 
dience to God, he resembles this un- 
happy prodigal, and knows not how 
soon he may, like him, wanton in all 
the excesses of riotous living. 

2. Such was his defiarture: let us 
now behold his consequent distress. 
“ And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in the land, 
and he began to be in want.” True 
satisfaction can be found only in the 
ways of God; worldiy pleasure is 
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compared by Solomon to the crack- 
ling of thorns in the fire: they blaze 
and sparkle for a moment, but are 
soon extinguished. It is the inva- 
riable tendency of sin to produce 
misery: “ There is no peace, saith 
God, to the wicked.” 

Aod what was the plan which the 
prodigal proposed to himself, to re- 
medy his distresses? Was itto return 
to lis father, and to cunfess and for- 
sake his evil way, that he might find 
mercy? No: he was still too proud, 
or thoughtless, or impenitent for this. 
He therefore ** went and joined him- 
self to a citizen of that country, who 
sent him into his fields to feed swine.”’ 
Thus any expedient Is resorted to by 
the sinner for comfort, rather than 
the only one that can really meet 
his Case—a return to the service of 
God. [He needs something to sus- 
tain his heart; but it is often long be- 
fore he can be persuaded to place his 
happiness where alone true joys are 
to be found. The prodigal would 
gladly have satisfied his hunger with 
the husks which the swine did eat, 
because no man gave to him any bet- 
ter sustenance. But such food was 
unfit for the purpose of sustaining 
human life; and he must shortly 
have perished, had he not determin- 
ed upon the only plan which could 
‘estore him to his long-lost tranquil- 
lity. This plan was to return, asa 
penitent, to the bosom of his futher, 
anc to implore his forgiveness and 
reconciliation, 

3. Thus we are led to consider 
the prodigal’s repentance. He had 
deeply experienced the folly of his 
conduct; degraded trom ease and af- 
fluence toa menial station in a foreign 
land, and overtaken by abject pover- 
ty and famine, he began to estimate 
his crime by his punishment. Thus 
it is that Gad often overrules afflic- 
tion for our good, and empleys the 
troubles of life to bring us nearer 
to Himself. In youth, and health, and 
prosperity, we often think we can 
live happily without the hopes and 
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supports of Religion, because we do 
net love its restraints. But when 
the season of distress arrives, we 
find bow vain every other comfort, if 
we have not a reconciled God, a com- 
passionate Saviour, to whom we can 
resort in our extremity. When 
nothing else can support us, we be- 
gin to discover the value of him 
whose mercy is everlasting, whose 
long-suffering extends even to the 
most ungrateful of his creatures, and 
“ who willeth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should be 
converted and live.” 

But to proceed with the narrative 
—it is added: ‘* And when he came 
to himself, he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s house have 
bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger !’ He came to 
himself ; he had been hitherto, as it 
were, in a state of delirium: viddy 
pleasures and riotous living had un- 
fit.cd him for serious reflection ; and 
it was not till he had lost all, and was 
driven to the extremity of famine, 
that he recovered his reason, and be- 
gan to discern objects in their right 
aspect. Whata picture is this of a 
sinner while in an unrenewed state ! 
He is, as it were, beside himself: he 
sees every thing in a wrong light: 
he.is unacquainted with the only true 
happiness : his pleasures are buta 
short-lived delusion; and were he to 
open his eyes to his real condition, 
he would find that amidst his sup- 
posed peace and prosperity, he is, in 
a religious point of view, ‘* poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, 
and naked.” ; 

Aud what was the resolution of 
the prodigal when he had thus re- 
turned to his right mind ? It was, 
‘ ] will arise and go to my father, 
and I will say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven, and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son!” Here was 
genuine repentance. We do not 
find him dissembiing his crime, or 
striving to cloke it by false excuses 
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He pleads no worthiness ; he does 
not Jay the fault on others ; but tak- 
ing all the guilt to bimself, with 
deep con rittion of soul he acknew- 
ledges his lransgression, Such is 
‘he conduct of every true penitent. 
He dares not dissemble bis sins be- 
fore ive face of Almighty God, his 
heavenly Father, but confesses them 
with a humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient beart. Like the repentani 
prodigal, he grounds all his hope 
upon the unmerited goodness and 
mercy Of bis gracious Parent. He 
feels that he is no longer worthy to 
be called his son: ie has debased 
the sacred image in which he was 
created : be has rendered himself an 
outcast, and has no claim to the for- 
feited privileges of his paternal 
abode. Yet still he comes : this is 
bis only resource ; and though, like 
the publican, he dares not so much as 
lift up his eyes towards heaven, yet 
trusting to the unfailing compassion 
which he has so often slighted, he 
smues upon his breast and exclaims, 
‘Lord be merciful to me a sinner.”’ 
This deep scit-abssement is one 
of the most hopeful signs of that re- 
pentance which needeth not to be 
repented of, Iu proportion as we 
fecl like the prodigal, we have rea. 
son to trust that God will be merci- 
ful to us, and will hear our suppli- 
cation. Itistrue, we do not deserve 
that he should relicve us; for our 
sins have been so great and multi- 
plied, that be might justly condemn 
us without extending one single offer 
of pardon. But such is not the cha- 
racter of our heavenly Parent: he 
is always more ready to hear than 
We to pray : he waiteth to be gra- 
clous ; and having given his own Son 
to die for us, will he not with him 
freely give us all things? He has 
provided pardon for our sins, and a 
supply for allour wants. He is will- 
ing to restore us to our forfeited pri- 
vileges : his encouraging language 
is, “* Turn ye, turn ye: why will ye 
sie 2? His Holy Spirit is promised 
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both to give us the will to do so, and 
te work with us when we have the 
will, What, then, hath he not done 
to reconcile the world unto himself ? 
And whose wil] be the guilt if we 
still continue impenitent and unmov- 
ed? 

The returning prodigal acknow- 
ledges the blessings he had enjoyed 
in his father’s house. He had no pre- 
text for wandering; he could not 
charge his parent with unkindness, 
and he consequently felt that his 
transgression was unmitigated : it 
extended to the heavens, and was an 
offence against God himself. And 
may we not apply the paralle!? For 
are not the ways of wisdom ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths peace? 
Is not the yoke of our Redecmer 
easy, and his burden light? It is true 
that religion has its restraints; but 
like those which doubtless the prodi- 
gal found in his father’s house, and 
which he wished to escape, they are 
entirely for our benefit ; they are in- 
tended to check those evil propensi- 
ties which would ruin our souls, and 
draw down upon us the just displea. 
sure of our Creator, No: if we 
forsake God, we cannot allege that 
it is because he is an unjust or un- 
kind master. To serve him is our 
vreatest honour, our highest happi- 
ness. ‘* The wages of sin is death ; 
but the gift of God’—a gift pur. 
chased by our Redeemer, and freely 
bestowed on all bts fulthful servants 
—‘is eternal life.” Our ignorance, 
therefore, of our real happiness and 
interest, is equal to our sin and in- 
gratitude, if we deliberately prefer 
the service of the world and Satan 
to that of God. 

But let us, lastly, view the re- 
turn of the prodigal, and the recefition 
which he met with from his Father. 
No sooner is it said, “J will arise,” 
than it is added, ‘* and he arose.’ 
He instantly put his resolution into 
practice ; thus setting us an example 
not to rest in a few penitentia! ac. 
knowledge ments, unaccompanied with 
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sincerity of heart and a correspond 
ing change of hte. We also must 
arise from our natural state of sin 
and indifference te God: we must 
shake off our spiritual sloth, and be- 
fin with active step the journcy to- 
wards eternal lite. 

We are not informed what were 
the feelings and reflections cf the 
returning prodigal during his jour- 
ney homewards. Doubtiess, hope 
and fear by turns prevailed in iis bo- 
som. He had offended deeply: he 
was returning in disgrace and indi- 
rence, and had no ciatm whatever to 
urge to an indulgent reception. Yet 
he whom he had offended was suill 
his parent: it was to a father that 
he said he would arise and return; 
by that tender name he determined 
to address him, even while he ac. 
knowledged that he was no more 
worthy to be called his son. And 
such Is ovr encouragement; for our 
justly offended Creator has seen fit 
to represent himself under the same 
endearing relation to every sincere 
penitent. Thus of Epbraim itis said 
by Jehovah, ‘f i.ave beard him be- 
moaning himself: : thou hast chastised 
me, and I was chastised us a bullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke: turn thou 
me, and | shal! be turned ; tor thou 
art the Lori my God. Is } Ephraim my 
dear son? is he a picasant child £ for 
since I spake —— st him, I re ear- 
nestly remember him still: therefore 
iam troubled for him: I will surely 
have mercy upon him,saith the Lord.” 

But. however favourable might 
have been the hopes of the returning 


prodigal, they were more than ful- 
filled * the kind reception of his 
father, who, “ while he was vet a 


great way off, saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and felion bis neck, 
and kissed him.” Not one word of 
reproach fell from the lips of the pa 
rent; not one word of excuse from 
the son. The former was 
self-abase- 
Wuile the son is uttering 
* Father! | 


those of 


all mercy. the latter ail 
ment. 
ais humble confession, 
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have sinned ogainst heaven, and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be calied thy son,” the father is com- 
manding the servants to bring forth 
the best robe, and to put it on him, 
and to put a ring on his band, and 
shoes on bis feet, and to prepare an 
entertainment as a token of his joy 
at the return of his now penitent and 
obedient child. “ This, my son, was 
dead and is alive again; be was lost 
and is found,” 

And is not this a forcible comment 
on the conduct of the Almighty to- 
wards his fallen creatures? % He 
looketh upon men; and if any say I 
have sinned and perverted that which 
was right, and it profited me not, he 
will deliver his soul from going down 
to the pit, and his life shall see the 
light.” Or asitis said of Manasseh, 
‘ who did evil in the sight of the 
Lord ;” * when he was in affliction, 
he besought the Lord his God, and 
humbied himself greatly before the 
God of his fathers, and prayed unto 
bim ; and he was entreated of him, 
and heard his supplication.”’ Indeed, 
so far does the Almighty extend his 
compassion, that while we are yet “a 
great way off,’ he beholds with com- 
placency our intended return, and 
gives effect to the holy resolutions 
which he enabled us to form. His 
promise Is, ‘* Before they call 1 will 
hearken ; yea, while they are yet 
speaking I will hear.’’? And upon 
our return we are received according 
to the full meaning of that compas- 
sijonate assertion of our Lord, that 
*“ whoso cometh unto me, 1 will in 
no wise caSt out,” 

Thus every thing, when rightly 
viewed,ought to draw us to God; our 
own yuilt and misery, and his offers 
of pardon and reconciliation, are both 
strong reasons for imitating the Con- 
duct of the returning prodigal. We 
surely shall not plead that we do not 
need this while we constantly, in 
public worship, adopt bis bumble 
confession as ourown. ‘“ If we say 
we have no sin, we deceive 
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ourselves and the truth is not in us; 
but if we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleabse us from all un- 
righteousness.” These two effects 
always follow together ; we are both 
pardoned and «leansed, justified and 
sancuified. How anxious would the 
prodigal son be, after this bountiful 
reception, to love and obey his indul- 
gent parent! Having been forgiven 
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ther which is in heaven ; to him who 
has borne with our wanderings so 
long, and is willing to receive us on 
our return? No: let it be our con- 
stant study and our earnest prayer, to 
perform his commands, to live to his 
glory, and to give ourselves wholly, 
both in body and soul, to that Saviour 
who so loved us that he gave himself 
for us, to purily us unto himself, as 
a peculiar people zealous of good 


much, he wouid love much. And works. Amen. 
shall we be less grateful to our Fa- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMARKS ON SCOTTISH SCFNERY AND 
MANNERS IN 1819. 


(Continued from p. 784.) 


Tuts chapel (St. Andrew’s, Glas- 
gow,) was built partly by the contri- 
bution of weekly pennies from the 
Irish Catholics, so thickly hived in 
that town. Its erection became the 
cause of unexpected good. <A mer- 
chant In the place, offended by its 
rising splendor, expressed his sensa- 
tions ia one of the newspapers. An- 
swers and rejoinders followed ; and 
hence originated ‘* Zhe Protestant ;”’ 
a cheap journal, published weekly by 
this lay divine, which has been so 
extensively patronized, that the prin- 
ter found it most economical to meet 
the public demand by stereotyping 
the early Numbers. It bas received 
the written sanction of the Bishop of 
St. David’s; and though too local in 
its allusions, probably ,for general cir- 
culation, continues to dilapidate the 
glories of St. Andrew’s chapel.— 
Glaseow contains other sources of 
disquiet to the powers of darkness ; 
—an Auxiliary Bible Society in full 
action ; and many exemplary minis- 
ters, who, though not indced all gift- 
ed with the splendid talents of one 
among their number, are influenced 
hy the same spirit, and co-operate to 


the same results. I am happy to in- 
form you, that the new church of St. 
John’s (not yet finished,) to which 
Dr. Chalmers is appointed, will con- 
tain nearly two thousand persols. 
Glasgow is the grand northern 
arsenal of steam-boats.* Four-and- 
twenty of these popular vessels mus- 
terat the Broomielaw. Many of them 
are distinguished, with the true na- 
tionality of the country, by the names, 
for example, of the Fingal. Argyle, 
Rothsay Castle, Wallace, Burns, and 


* In July, 1 went on board, at Liverpool, 
the American steam vessel Savannah, the 
first which has crossed te Atlantic She 
carries about 540 tons, 200 of them being 
occupied by the machinery. Her paddles 
are placed in the midway between stem 
and stern, and are so constructed that they 
may be unshipped in twenty minutes. Her 
accommodations are of the first order; and 
the while vessel, which is completely rig- 
ged as a three-masited ship, and only uses 
the engine when the wind is in a wrong 
quarter, is generally admired as a pattern 
of naval architecture, in respect boi to 
beauty and mechanical skill. As she 
steered up the Mersey, on her arrival, she 
passed by all the sailing vessels then work- 
ing up the river; but on her departure for 
Russia, in August, she was decidedly beat- 
eu by the Waterloo (British) steam-vessel, 
which has two engines, each of thirty-horse 
power, and is, besides, rigpgred. The Sa- 
vannali’s engine is between seventy and 
eighty horse power, and on this occasion, 
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Rob Roy ; ar 1 then come the stage- 
coach and more English appellations 
of the Defiance, Wellington, and Wa- 
terloo. During the eight years alrea- 
dy elapsed of their reign on the 

Clyde, no accident has occurred. 
Vhey are governed by police reguta- 
Ons ; and are forbidden to use his i 
pressure engines. One of them, 
plying between Glasgow and Belfast, 
fearlessly and safely pursued her 
course ip a storm of last winter, when 
the packet on the old establishment 
steered tur shelter Into ab Interme- 
diate harbour. ‘Their accommoda- 
tions of uli kinds are excellent. They 
ave, also, furnished with colleciions 
of books, selected with due relation 
to the various tastes of mankind. On 
the same shelf the list will be some- 
thing like the following :—W avers 
Jey. the Bible, the Man of Iceiing, 
Mason on Seif-knowledge, Guy Man- 


nering, Pinkerton’s Account of the 


Greek Church, Marmion, Taylor’s 
Holy Living, Philidor on Chess, &c. 
&e. 

June 12.——This morning I went on 
hoard the Fingal, for Greenock and 
Rothsay. A mile below the Broomic- 
law she grounded, it being low-water. 
A heavy shower drove all the cabin 
passengers below; where the ap- 
proaches to suffocation proved the 
nconvenience even of steam-boats. 
Like other crowded vessels, (we had 
avout a hundred persons in the cabin 
and steerage, and sometimes this 
ember is doubled,) they are only 
pleasant in fair weather.—The voy- 
ave down the Clyde is insipid, ull 
the stream expatids into the lake ap- 
pearance, as we ap ee the twin- 
rocks of Dunbsrion Castle. At this 
point I do not venture to murmur 
against their shape; because, when 
almost alone side them, their alleged 
dejormity is absorbed in their mag- 
nitude; and in their combination 
with the surrounding and diversified 
vrandeur of the scene. The Clyde, 
benceforward, revives the impres- 
sions of the Forth ; but they are ofa 
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more imposing character, in corres- 
pondence to the augmented majesty 
of the coasts of Dunbartonshire, along 
which the eye is particnlarly grati- 
fied by the retiring and varying as- 
pects of Ben Lomond, and its rich 
circumfusion of mountains. During 
the passage from Greenock to Roth- 
~ and especially as we sailed by 
e peoinsula of Roseneath and the 
a of Loch Long, who could 
refuse to yield to a Briton’s lofty 
consciousness ofthe powers of British 
scenery? One portion of the ever- 
changing vision, were it possible, I 
would detain, and paint; and transfer 
to the walls of your coltage, It was 
tie appearance, in the grey horizon, 
ol the ridges of Arran, darkening, at 
a lone distance, aver the southern 
extremity of the [sle of Bute. They 
were seen across an expanse of wa- 
ter, widened into the dimensions of 
an island sea, and enclosed by shores 
of every character ; from acclivities 
of pastural verdure, to masses of pre- 
cipltous rock. ‘The whole was par- 
tially coloured by the beams of an 
evening sun, pouring through a calm 
and transparent atmosphere, under 
the concave of summer heavens ; 
which—to compiecte the magic of the 
picture—w ere sprinkled with clouds 
of harmonious hues and figures. And 
are these, thought I, the regions 
unseen, unvisited by our countrymen, 
crowded and gasping among the un- 
enjoyed delights of lrance and lialy ? 
—We reached Rothsay in the even- 
Ing : it is a small town, situated ina 
bay on the north-east coast of the 
island, opposite to the mouth of Loch 
Strevin, on the main-land. Bute 1s 
the Devonshire of Scotland; being 
the retreat of persons disposed to 
consumption ; and Roths«y is the 
Margate of Glasgow.—I remained 
here during the Sunday, and heard a 
sermon at the chapel of ease, on the 
subject of regeneration ; which took; 
what I judged to be, the scriptural 
side of the question. This small place 
contains, besides the chapel of ease, 2 
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church and an Anti-burghers’ place of 
worship.—Let me here incidentally 
mention, that, among the thousand 
collateral blessings attendant on the 
progress of the Bible Society, may 
be reckoned, In part, the approach- 
ing union between the Burgher and 
Anti-purgher communicns of Scot- 
land. By coalescing in the further- 
ance of an object, equally sought by 
both parties, they found themselves 
unconsciously tending to perfect uni- 
ty in other potnts, In reference to 
the same Society, I will avail myself 
of this opportunity of stating, that at 
a meeting of the radicads in Glasgow, 
it was proscribed, together with the 
Savings’ Banks, by some of their 
party, as among the slavish institu- 
tions of the times. 

June 14.—i bis morning, the Wal- 
lace steam-packet calling at Rothsay, 
in her voyage to Inverary, I left the 
place. Our course lay through the 
kyles of Bute, which form a’sinuous 
strait between the islandand Argyile- 
shire for several miles. Each shore 
isirreguiatly swelled into rocky ele- 
vations, diversified by copse-wood, 
hegther, short grass, and shiver. 
The only tabitations shewed them- 
selves inthe form cof the genuine 
Highland cottage, just heaved above 
the turf; contiguous to a patch of 
verdure scooped out and cleared of 
shiver, at the base of the impending 
hill. Narrow as these seas are, they 
invariably present the usual lake ap- 
pearance. In no part of my adven- 
tures did I survey such seeming 
“regions of calm delight,’’ and of 
retirement incapable of being molest- 
ed by the intrusion of human passion 
—Such sheltered and secure recesses 
irom the duplicity and strifes of the 
World——_as disclosed themselves while 
we glided along these tranquil Coasts. 
“ The leading impressions here, are 
those of romantic seclusion and pri- 
meval simplicity ; of blissful soli- 
tudes ‘from towns and toils remote ;° 
and rustic poets and philosophers 
communing with nature; at a dis- 
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tance from the low pursuits and 
selfish malignity of ordinary mor- 
tals.”* Such is the philosopby of the 
imagination, with these who suppose 
that man is liberated from the slave- 
ry of passion and appetite, by the fe- 
licities of his geographical situation ! 
Let those fly hither from the world, 
who sre quite certain of leaving be- 
hind them the world’s principles; and 
farther, of never wishing to return, 
Is not our duty, in relation to the 
world, connected less with images of 
retirement than of conquest ? 

As we approached the broad ex- 
tent of sea, bounded by the opposite 
peninsula of Cantire, the ridges of 
Arran displayed their magnificence 
under a new aspect. Their summits 
were seen more obliquely ; and such 
points of them as were not shrouded 
by dense, light-coloured clouds, as- 
sumed a serrated appearance; and 
the sweil on the sea being considera- 
ble, the whole scene was altogether 
more than a repetition of what I had 
witnessed from the estuary of the 
Clyde. The vision gradualiy vanish- 
ed as we steered up Loch Tyne, the 
beauties of which were almost totally 
concealed by hazy and wet weather, 
during the remainder of the voyage 
to Inverary. Conscious of your strong 
partiality to this place, { must draw 
upon your generosity to a very se- 
rious amount, while I presume to 
disallow Inverary’s high pretensions 
Gilpin, indeed, is quite of your sen- 
timents. He visited it in 1776; and 
surely “time must have written 
strange defeatures” on the face of 
things here, in the long interval. 
The plantations, for example, may 
have grown beyond their picturesque 
maturity. Mrs. Grant surveyed and 


* This is acorruscation from one of the 
northern lights, in his Review of Alison on 
Taste. My friend never could intend to 
quarrel with the general principles develop- 
ed in that eloquent and admired critique; 
but he is jealous of the idle opinion, that 
men cease to be men by the mere influence 
of locality.—Q 
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described it in the vernal bloom of 
her life ;* and, as it happened, in the 
same year (1773) in which it was 
seen by Dr. Joinson. Uer report 
may be adduced in lilustrauon of a 
maxim in her own lively and correct 
philosophy ; that, In this frail and 
feverish state of being, to be easily 
pleased is one of the most secure 
arts olf happiness. As an assemblage 
of the teatures of Higaland scenery, 
Inverary is, in my judgment, a star 
of only the second or third magni- 
tude. What principally arrest the 
attention are the purely English cha- 
racteristics of the Duke of Argyle’s 
demesne,—iimes and sycamores of 
extraordinary (uxuriance; and beech- 
esat least equal to the finest in Ox- 
fordshire and Berkshire. One of the 
last mentioned trces, growing in a 
line with the wall ot the cemetery 
attached to the park, may be parti- 
cularized for its unusual dimensions. 
Against the castle itself, compared 
by one of its many eulogists to 
‘some Oriental vision rising in the 
ee I have to lodge the 
mot heavy complaints, dt is an 
immense square box, with circular 
compartments, adjusted to, its four 
corne!’s ; furnished at the top of the 
itlements, and, 10 their 
coors and sesh windows 
The colour of 


wails with ba 
sides, with «¢ 
With pointed arches. 
the whole is what painters usualiv 
And tbis is the feu- 
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of form, ALnd then its colour >; No 


even that ofincipient or imitated antt- 
quity ; no lichens, no we scher-stsins 
and flually, not even a Spray of Trish 


ivy! It was built by My!ne, the archi- 
tectof Blackfriar’s Bridge, who cer. 

tainly could not, in the days ol { Duke 
Archibald, have constructed an old 
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castle ; but might he not have co- 
pled one, or, al any rate, have saved 
his credit by Contriving something 
likkeone!* Duniquaicn, so warmly 
patronised by Gtipin, wears now 
somewhat of an artificial aspect ; part- 
ly, | suppose, from the present state 
of the plantations. The sides are no 
longer shaggy and broken; and the 
Watch-lower On Its summit is com- 
pelled to partake of the fallen charac. 
ter of the subjacent scenery. You 
will, I fear, resent my attack on one 
of your favourite situations. Perhaps 
I viewed the place in connexion with 
musings on the altered condition of 
the noble family who still possess it. 
The castle is already almost a de- 
serted mansion ! 

By the kindness of a gentleman 
whom I met at Inverary, | was con- 
veyed to his residence among the 
far more impressive scenes of Linnhe 
Loch. The first ten miles of our 
route were up a glen, enlivened by 
the busy waters of the burn or river 
Aray, and on either side closed in by 
mountains of considerable al:itude ; 
but their surface was generally uni- 
form and dreary. 
huts called Cladich, opened upon us 
the beauty of Loch Awe ; esteemed 
by many to be one of the finest lakes 
in Scotland. It extends thirty miles, 
with a medial breadth of two; con- 
taining several islands, one of them 
ornamented with the ruins of Kil- 
churn Castle. Irom Cladich we took 
the road to Port Sonachan, skirting 
the jake all the way. The retros- 
pective appearances were the most 
striking. Hei re, for the first time, 
I observed an immense deposit of 
snow on the side of a distant moun- 
tain; while in the fore ground were 
sech the precipitous extremities of 
the range connected with Ben Cru- 
achan, washed by the boundary 
waters of the lake. Near the ferry 
at Port Sonachan, where we re 


* Gilpin himself calls the appendages to 
the middle tower “ disgusting;” an epi- 
thet of sufficient strength to support the 
complaints of a traveller in 1819 
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mained for some time, [ examined a 
Highland cottage. Nothing needs 
be “added to the accuracy of Dr. 
Johnson’s description of such a habi- 
tation: and it may be well, in this 
place, to observe, once for all, that, 
as far as I could judge, and with some 
necessary allowance for the influence 
of the six-and-forty years elapsed 

since his Journey to the Hebrides, 
his remarks are charecterised by the 
purest veracity.—Loch Awe, from 
its narrowness and rather straight 
figure, has more of the look of a 
river than any other loch within the 
limits of my ramble. Oo its banks 
! observed a profusion of the globe 
flower; and though I am no botanist, 
I perceived that the country now pre- 
sented several plants not to be found 
inthe South. We crossed the ferry 
in the afternoon, and trom the land- 
ing-place on the opposite side to the 
inn at Taynuilt, every mile of the 
road was afiluent in Nature’s bound- 


less stores--the stores, at least, of 


Caledonian nature ; and | became 
so far a native of these romantic 
wilds, as to adopt, for the passing 
hour, a native’s sentiments. 


“ Their groves of sweet myrtle let fue 

reizn lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summers exalt the 
perfume ; 

Far dearer to me is yon glen of green 
brechan, 

With the burn stealing under the long 
yellow broom. 

Though rich is the breeze in their gay 
sunny valleys, 

And cold Caledonia’s blast on the wave,” 
&e, 


Before we reached Taynuilt, we 
encountered the rather steep descent 
of a road formed along the side of a 
rocky hill, entirely clothed with na- 
tural wood ; a similar elevation be- 
ing on the left ; and beneath us, at 
a considerable depth, for the greater 
part of the declivity, a burn loudly 
strurgling against the ruggedness of 


its channel ;—a scene altogether of 


surpassing beauty! What, then, will 
be your grief, on hearing that these 
Christ. Observ. No. 217. 
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groves of hazel, ash, and bircl:, are 
leased out toan English company, 
for the purpose cf supplying char- 
coal to an irow foundery at Bunawe ? 
But be comforted. I saw no marks 
of devastation; for although these 
are periodically inflicted, Nature re- 
covers her insulted rights, and this 
happy valley wants only its Rasselas 
and Imlac. I visited the smelting 
houses at Bunawe, which is not far 
from the inn where we slept. It is 
situated on the south side of Lock 
Etive, near the stream which dischar- 
ges into it the superfluous waters 
of Loch Awe. Here is a salmon 
fishery ; and at this point appear the 
majestic heights of Ben Cruachan. 
They were coloured this evening by 
a transparent purpling mist, just as 
the sun declined; but I lingered in 
vain, to witness some resemblance 
toa sun-set on the Apennines, as 
painted by what has been termed, by 
competent judges, the faithful pen- 
cil of Ann Radcliffe. 

Thursday, June 17.—The first 
object of interest, in this morning’s 
drive, was Connel Ferry. It mey be 
termed the entrance to the scenery 
of the Lordof the Isles. The luxu- 
riance of the sea-weed streamers at- 
tached to its rocks, and waving with 
the current of the ebbing tide,-ex~ 
ceeded any thing of the kind I ever 
observed. At a certain time, be- 
tween high and low water, a form). 
dable cataract is formed immediate- 
ly above the ferry, which is then 
impassable. From the small inn on 
the opposite side, where we break- 
fasted, is an extensive progpect, em- 
bracing, among a thousand objects, 
the ruins of Dunstaffnage Castle, 
and the mountainous ridges of the 
Isle of Mull; the whole being ter- 
minated by the waves of the Atlan- 
tic. From thence along the shores, 
or rather with occasional glimpses 
of the bay of Ardmurkenish, we 
passed by what must be infinitely 
grateful to the palates of geclogics] 
rourmands ; [ mean the ma 
plum-pudding rock at Cragenook. 
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in Nature’s itebty 
whether afierwards steeped, botled, 
or biked, the Neptunisis aud Vul- 
Canists must still continue to debate. 
We passed also the ruts of Bere- 
contuin, one of the loadstars of autie 
quarlapism. A yood road, construct- 

places over MOSSES, 
to Loch Creran; there 
and CIVCULLONS, 
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luke.—On approaching Appin Kirk, 
every thing unexpectediv wore the 
SS wbbath. it 


‘othe ane 


costume of a Scoichi 
Was the fast-day pre vious 
nial Sacrament on the epproaching 
Sunday. On the moue 


ing the euchorist in this country, | 
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shall offer some observations in the 


sequel. **"** Ke. 
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scenes of diffusive Mavoicence. 

. 1 . bd 
s site is close upon the shore of 
Anohe Locn;* ayn arm of the sea, 
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The name signifies a 
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andembracing the cistant islands of 
Jura, Ila, and Coionssy. Ben Nevis 
appeared streaked and dappled with 
snow. The demesne ot Appin 
House wes seen to high advantage ; 
bordered on one side by an immense 
amphitheatre of natural woods. The 
building itseif, like many other gen- 
tlemen’s residences in the High- 
lands, is coated over with white plas- 
ter; a circumstance exceedingly 
Nostile to what ought to be the teu- 
dal characteristics of a chiettain’s 
mansion. The hostility is, however, 
becessary, asthe uncouquerable hard- 
ness of the stone underneath this 
vel, forbids the workmen to chip Its 
fragments Into a shape sufficiently 
revular for the construction of ap 
even wall, and, in consequence, the 
Inequalities are concealed by an un- 
scemly cement. A werse conse- 
quence is, that the houses do not 
look like the produce of the soil: 
they might quite as well be bought 
in one of the insipid districts of 
Eneland, and transported, like our 
Lady’s shrine of Loretto, to these 
romantic regions. How different 
are ine buildings, particularly the 
cottages, and farm-houses, in some 
parts of North Wales! where they 
appear to be, what they actually are, 
portions of some neighbouring rock, 
exhibiting themselves as the natu- 
ral growth of the country; and In 
their rich and warm colouring, per- 
fectly harmonizing with the sur- 
rounding obyecis.—Linnhe 
astonishing shoals of herrings that, 
in one Instance, where a rude stone- 
wali, or breakwater, at the mouth of 
a small harbour, impeded their re- 
treat with the retiring tide, they 
were left in hesps among the sand 
and shingles, and were then shovel- 
ed up and carted away like loads of 
eravel.* This redundant population 

* Similar stories may probably be told 
on all coasts visited by herrings. They, in 
fact, forma living tide, of which, for in- 
stance, the Scottish lochs receive only some 
superfueus bitows In his Scandinavian 
Pravels, Dr. Clarke, referring to the natu- 


Loch 
was last season resorted to by such — 
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of the lake allured into its waters a 
party of whales 5 seven of which 
were observed from the windows or 
walks of Appin House, sporting in 
the waves Delow. “I would I had 
been there to see; but the fisher- 
men who did see them, by no means 
admire the treatment which their 
nets are likely to receive, whenever 
these wiants of the deep pursue their 
resistiess Course towards them with 
all their magnitude and force : they 
are, nevertheless, easily «alarmed, 
and the fishermen only employ the 
defensive, and generally ethcient 
warfare of shouting and uproar. The 
present enterprising owner of thts 
estate has executed various improve- 
ments Among thcse ought to be 
mentioned the crection of many 
comfortable cottages and houses 
distinguished by chimneys. Such is 
the rapid march of luxury, even 
among bis cotters, that hints have 
been already thrown out about grates, 
as the inevitabie consequence of 
chimneys. There aure many families 
in the neighbourhood so tenacious of 
ancient usages, as to have resisted 
aby innovation upon the central fire- 
places and smoke apertures of their 
ancesiors. A conquest over the an- 
ti-chimney faction will certainly be 
slow and uncertain. Second stories 
lo cotlages cannot be attempted, tll 
the domestic habits of the inhabi- 
tants are Considerably improved ; and 
the period of such improvements, 
as yet, has scarcely dawned, The 
united parishes of Appin and Lis- 
more cover a district measuring 
sixty-three miles in Jength, by ten to 
sixteen in breadth. The population 
is only $407. There is one church 
on the main land, with two episcopal 
chapels. A supernumerary minis- 
ter resides in one division of the pa- 


ral history of the herring, states, that in 
one fishery their numbers, when inclosed 
by the nets, are laded out of them with 
large scoops, the nets being contracted for 
that purpose. 
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trish, under the name of a Missiona- 
ry. in Lismore there is a Catholie 
establisument mm the formas of an aca- 
domy, or collece, lately superintend- 
ed by the bistop (Chisholm,) » ho 
died not jong since, ond his obse- 
ques were celebrated by crowds, 
Latin prayers, end whiskey: the 
latter, 1i was sald, being adoiunpister- 
ed so iiberaily, as to produce much 
senoualliy and disorder, 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I wave been much grieved to ob- 
serve the perversity of intellect 
with which several of the per:odical 
works of the day have misrepresent- 
ed the grounds of Cariile’s trials, 
und have laboured to beat down a 
principal barrier which we possess 
to keep off the inundation of blas- 
phemy which threatened to over- 
whelm us. That the Monthly Ma- 
gazine and Monthly Repository 
would be sincere advocates in this 
cause, was of course tu be expected: 
it was only labouring in their voca- 
tion :* but that the Eclectic Review, 


* As a proof that I do not speak too 
harstily of these works, | might bring for- 
ward almost numberless passages. ‘The 
Monilily Magazine, for instance, at the 
time in which subscriptions were making 
for the Society for propagating the Gospel, 
incomplance with the King’s Letter, suf. 
fered tis pages to be disgraced with such 
passages as the following. 


How melancholy tt is to turn from such 
a spectacle of philosophic ihaumination to 
the ridiculous state of religiosuy at home ! 
Gur British missionaries are carrving out 
every where the cast-off rags of Koma. 
nism, and teaching doctrines which learn- 
ing has overthrown and reason has con. 
demned Some efforts ought to be made 
to circulate in this country a sounder and 
more liberal sort of instruction Juries 
must exert themselves to terminate the ine 
tolerance of our prosecutors gf opinions ; 
and parliament ought to declare that those 
silly doctrines which the law understands 
by Christianity, are not part and parcel of 
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professing its high tone of piety and 
its zeal for the extension of scriptu- 
ral truth, should have put forth such 
anarticie on the subject as appears 
in iis last Number, was more than | 
had anticipated. I certainly thought, 
that every good man,of every name, 
was rejoiced to find that our laws 
had the power of restraaing such 
abuses of the press, as these which 
had called forth such general indig- 
ngtion against the high priest of the 
pseudo * Peiple of Reason.” But 
it scems, cither that | was mistaken, 
or that Eclectic Reviewers are not 
ail good men; an alternative, how- 
ever, whica I by no means wish to 
follow from the remarks which | 
have felt it my duty to make upon 
I can concede .much 
Wiicre bt candot prove a criminal in- 
tention. The verv temperate and 
truly Chrisdan speech of the Ho- 
nourable Justice Batley, in passing 
sentence on Carlile, appears to me 
weji-c.iculaled to meet most of the 
lalse ideas which are taken up by 
those who abject to the Interference 
of the magistrate In affairs of blas- 
yeemy. Phis speech was very Im- 
ericctly reported in many of the 
atly journals ; and, | believe, scarce- 
y a sticed of it 1s embodied tn the 
monthly literature of the country. 
[E think, therefore, Mr. Editor, you 
will do your readers a service by 
preserviog the gwreater part of it, as 

culated to vindicate 
ihe proceedings against which so 
much has been untustly fulminated. 
Laced not, however, add what I be. 
licve Is quite undeniable, that both 
the prosecution and the verdict gave 
very ceneral satisfaction throurhout 
the country at large. 

FIDEL DEFENSOR. 


+} . liar 
this supyect. 


tye We welj cal 


law of the land.”’— Monthly Magaziiue, 
for April 1819 : 

Tias is, iterally, only an average speci- 
men: its later Numbers have been more 
high'vy seasoned than usual; besides the 
constant blunder of mistaking pepper for 
suit. The Monthly Repository, the organ 
of the Unitarian party, ] have not by me, 
and therefore cannot give aspecimen. 
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Court of King’s Bench, Nov. 16, 
1819.—Mr. Justice Bailey acidressed 
the prisoner in the following man- 
ner :— ** Richard Carlile, it is now 
my duty—my painful duty, i say— 
to pass upon you the sentence of this 
Court, for two most heinous offen- 
ces, of which juries of your country 
have found you guilty, Those of- 
fences are what are known to the 
laws of this country by the name of 
Blasphemy. ‘That is to say. you are 
convicted of attacking the purity of 
that which we believe to be true, and 
of attempting to undermine that 
faith upon which all our hopes of 
happiness here and bereafter are 
founded. I hope, as you say, that 
the judgment of this Court will be 
administered upon you, with that 
pure temper of Christianity which 
our religion enjoins. You do not 
now stand upon the floor of this 
Court, to receive its judgment for 
your offence against God ; but you 
stand here to receive judgement for 
that pert of your offence which ope- 
rates against man. The laws of this 
country give every man the enjoy- 
ment of his own free opinion. They 
Impose upon no man articles of faith. 
Each is left to himself, to worship or 
not to worship, or to worship in such 
way aS he may think fit; and so 
long as each man’s opinion is confin- 
ed within his own breast, the laws 
have no right to make him answera- 
ble for that opinion. 

** But the offence for which you 
are to answer here, is an offenceofa 
different description: it is not that 
you have disbelieved, but that you 
have attempted to introduce disbe- 
lief into the minds of others ; and to 
introduce disbelief to such an extent, 
as (o destroy the foundation of our 
future hopes. I!, unfortunately for 
yourself, you have so unsettled the 
faith of others, asto induce men to 
commit crimes, which, had they not 
read your doctrines, they might have 
been deterred from committing—if, 
I say, you have subverted those 
principles of rectitude which are in- 
stilled into the consciences of men 
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by the Deity, by the dissemination of 
our Goctrines—Dbefore that tribunal 
which we believe Can see the heart 
and mind of man, you have much to 
anawer for. Your punishment there, 
is for the administration of your of. 
fended Deity 3 but on earth, it be- 
comes the law of this country to pro- 
tect the public at large against the 
mischief which must result from the 
dissemination of infidelity. 
«[t is of importance, perhaps, to 
you, that these works are not works 
of your own. One of them is a work 
published some considerable time 
seo; and the oiher., i think I may 
say, for the honour and glory of our 
own country, Is the offspring of ano- 
ther land: itis a work of foreign im- 
portation. One of them had under- 
gone discussion before a public tri- 
bunal, and the result was, what might 
be naturally expected——the condem- 
nation and punishment of the indivi- 
dual by whom that publication was 
disseminated. But you, with a know- 
ledge of that fact, took upon yourself, 
in defiance of that tribunal, and in 
opposition to that which you must 
have known was wrong and contrary 
to the laws of this country. to repub- 
lish that blasphemous work. This 
book does not contain a calm discus- 
sion upon this solemn subject—it 
does not fairly argue upon those evi- 
dences of truth on which Christians 
stand—but ‘it casts them behind the 
back,’ and it abuses that which we 
call the great foundation on which 
our faith is fixed. You traduce that 
which possibly you may not believe, 
and you defame that which posssibly 
you may not have calmness to con- 
sider. In courts of justice, all com- 
munications between man and man 
there, are on certain principles which 
we look upon as principles of mo- 
rality. Then let any man, in justice, 
look at the purity of those holy prin- 
ciples which you have presumed to 
attack. Let any man look at the pu- 
rity of the contents of that book upon 
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which your assault has been made. 
Let any man examine the holy rec- 
titude of the precepts which it incul- 
cates, and his nature will not permit 
him to dispute the sanctity of what 
he examines. ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ is one of the 
admirable precepts of this holy reli- 
gion. ‘Thou shalt do to others, as 
you would wish they should do unto 
you,’ is another noble precept of the 
same religion ; and if you ask for- 
giveness of Heaven for sins upon 
earth, no man can expect it in his 
conscience, unless he forgive others 
to the extent to which he asks to be 
forgiven. No man, as far as I can 
contemplate, can Jook upon a page 
of the holy Bible in any part of it, 
without finding therein ruies of con. 
duct, which will benefit himself and 
benefit) mankind. Another  pre- 
cept in the same holy book, is to 
wish ‘ peace upon carth and good- 
will towards man: and can the ima- 
gination of bumanm beings contem- 
plate any thing more charitable, or 
any thing more magnanimous? The 
same book inculcates the doctrine of 
future rewards as we shall deserve 
them, and future punishments as we 
shalldraw them on our heads; and, 
thank Heaven, that principle is the 
solemn tie which is made the sane- 
tion and foundation of all our mora! 
establishments within this realm,— 
The Ring upon his throne Is bound 
by the solemn obligation of an oath ; 
and he swears that he hopes the Al. 
mighty may so help him in the life 
hereafter, according as he shall abide 
by the principles of rectitude and 
justice upon his throne. What is the 
sanction under which the proceed- 
ings of our courts of justice are car- 
ried on? The solemn obligation of 
an oath. You have had the benefit 
of that-oath, at the time of your very 
patient trial. You have had, perhaps, 
patience exerted upon your trial be- 
yond that which has ever been exert- 
ed for the benefit of any other man, 
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end perhaps beyond what was ever 
exerted In any court of jusuce. You 
have been heard, to an extent which 
some, perhaps, mav blame; but you 
have been heard to the utmost ex- 
ten! you have wished, before every 
branch of the tribunal to which you 
have been brought, and you have 


heen only checked when the rules of 


decency and decorum were outraged. 
Going to the wibunals of our coun- 
try, let me ask, under what sanction 
is property protected ; or by what 
means, by what human means, are 
crimes to be prevented, or are crimes 
to be punished? Why, ile constitu. 
tion of the realm has established, that 
these objects are alone to be accom- 
plished by juries being put on their 
oaths, to declare that, corde to 
their hopes of reward punish- 
ment berealter, they will give their 
verdicts founded In truth and jus. 
tice, according to their consciences. 
Through the medium of oaths ad- 
ministered to wlinesses, the truth Is 

be eliclied from them. This is 
the case now: it has been the case 
for centuries; and T trust i: will con- 
tinue to be the case as jong as this 
yvorid shall last. Ef then an attack 
is to be made upon those bonds and 
rules which embrace torether all our 
moral and social institutions ip life, 
what can be expected as the conse- 
quences here and herealies -? When 
an attack is made upon these insti- 
tutions, and upon the religion on 
which they are founded, you tell us 
that you do not believe in the truth 
of that foundation upon which we are 
ucting, and that, according to the laws 
of this country, you are warranted in 
disseminating your opinions, and in 
propagating your Infidelity. The 
laws sanclion no such conduct. The 
laws Warrant mo stich course; but 
you are cndeavouring to remove 
those obligations of truth and justice 
on which our law 1s founded. 

“ You have stated, that it is for In- 
tentions that man ought alone to be 
punished. Itis part a the religion 
ich we profess to believe, ‘ That 


‘ } 
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God trieth the heart of man ;’ but to 
appearances and actions can we alone 
look when we try him by our moral 


Institutions upon earth.—Courts of 


Justice are to act here according as 
they can jud ve from the acts and con. 
duct of men. They are to consider 
thines as criminal or pot, according 
as they produce mischievous effects 
in others. Our religion teaches us 
forgiveness of injuries, and teaches 
us also to hope for forgiveness Lere- 
after. Ifany sense of the immorall- 
ty aod enormity of your crime per- 
vades your mind, I trust foryiveness 
inay be granted, and pardon may be 
extended where we can aione expect 
to receive it. But still, if you have 
the power of reflection left, think, 
in the moment thet you ask forgive- 
ness from your Maker, to what ex- 
tent you may have ivjured others 
to What extent you may have injured 
society. You have stated that this Is 
hot the place for the ciscussion of 
the truths of Christisnity 5 and inthat 
respect I shall follow vour example, 
and I shall forbear entering into any 
discussion of that kind. Lentertain, 
from the examination of the holy 
Scriptures, aiively hope of a salya- 
tion hereafter ; and I am. I trust, 
well grounded in that belief. I have 
examined the doctrines promulgsted 
in the holy Bibie, and by my Re- 
deemer; and I hope and trust from 
my soul, that the result of my ex- 
amination will be beneficial to my- 
self here and hereafter. I will take 
care it shall not be prejudicial at least 
to others 3; but I must state, that the 
result of my examination has been, 
that lam confirmed in my faith of 
the Redeemer, and that ] am a firm 
believer of that holy and charitable 
religion which this country proles- 
ses.” 

* You have stated that no man can 


* Iiere a silent awe of sacred reverence 
seemed to pervade the whole Court, and 
the slightest noise might have echoed 
through the solemn silence which existed, 
during this part of his lordship’s address 
to the prisoner. 
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tell what your intention is, in this 
publication ; to which laccede: but 
the object Ol punishment is, not only 
to reform the individual criminal, if 
that can be «ccomplished, but to pre- 
the Commission of the same 


vent : 
crime ia others, and to deter other 
persons from pursuing the same il- 


legal course. From the affidavits 


“that have been filed in this case we 


have reason to believe, that conside- 
rable profit has been the result of 
your traffic in these publications. 
‘There has been an insinuation to-day, 
that the profit has not been so exten- 
sive to yourself as was imagined by 
the Atiorney-General. But let us 
look to your own acknowledgment 
of the sale of one of the works, no 
less than 3,000 Copies of which have 
been sold within an inconsideruabie 
period ; some at the retail price of 
half-a-guinea, and others, probably, 
at the trade price, very considerably 
under that amount: but it is the 
bounden duty of this Court to take 
care, that trafiic of this kind shail 
not be ultimately profitable to any 
individual ; and if a man should act 
in this way, from sordid motives, or 
from hope of gain, the laws of the 
country will at least attempt to dis- 
appoint him in thatrespect. Tn con- 
sidering the whele of your case, 
Richard Carlile, most anxiously, it 
is determined that the punishment 
which it is our duty to inflict should 
not fail heavier upon you than we 
tilnk absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of preventing the people at 
large of this kingdom from being af- 
lected, or led to believe that your 
cine is a light one. We ere bound 
conscientiously, in looking at the 
wickedness of this work, to con- 
‘emplate the welfare of the people at 
urge, Many persons into whose 


yaya 


as itmMay unbappily fall, have not 
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time for examination or investigation 
into the question; and they lay hold 
of a danyerous work, the doctrines 
of which they have not an opportu- 
nity of comparing and examining 
with religious truths. I bave one 
more observation to add, and I have 
then done. It Is this—The work 
you have published is not a fair, rea- 
sonable, open, and temperate discus- 
sion of the religion of this country ; 
but it is a tissue of doctrines submit- 
ted to the public mind without any 
qualification or examination what- 
ever. If at the time the publication 
was committed to those who might 
become purchasers, you had recom- 
mended publications on the other 
side the question, your conduct 
might in some degree be palliated, 
If you had referred to the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Erskine in Williams’s 
case ; if you had referred to the 
learned publication of the Bishop of 
Llandaff; or if, indeed, you had re- 
ferred to the works of laymen, Mr. 
Addison, Mr. Soame Jennings, or my 
Lord Lyttleton upon the Conversion 
of St. Paul ; then indced, with a se. 
lection of works contrary to the doc- 
trines which you put ferth,you might 
claim the merit of merely promual- 
gating a fair discussion upon the sub- 
ject, to the public; but you have 
pursued no such course. You have 
made an atteck upon the faith of your 
country, and upon that holy religion 
upon which our consciousness ef 
recutude here, and upon which our 
expectations of rewards or punish. 
ments bereafter, are founded.” 

Mr. Justice Bailey then proceeded 
to pronounce the sentence of the 
Court; namely, a fine of 1000/. and 
two year’s imprisonment, forthe first 
offence ; and forthe sec: 
one year's imprisonment, with secu. 
rity for good behaviour for life. 
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32 Review of Pamphlets on the Predestinarian Controversy. 


REViEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Original Sin, Free Will, Grace, Rege- 
neration, Justification, Faith, Good 
Works, and Universal Redemption, 
as maintained in certain Declara- 
tions of our Reformers, which are 


the Ground-work of the Articles of 


our Established Church upfion these 
Subjects : with an important Ac- 
count of the Subscrifiiion to the 
Articles in 1604; and a historical 
and critical Introduction to the 
W%ole. By the Rev. H.1. Topp, 
M.A. P.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, and Keeper of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Re- 
cords. London: Rivingtons. 1818. 
pp. xii. and 244. 


Authentic Documents relative to the 
Predestinarian Controversy, which 
took place among those who were 
imprisoned for their Adherence to 
the Doctrines of the Reformation by 
Queen Mary : containing A Trea- 
tise on Predestination, Sc. by VJ. 
Bradford ; Cause of Contention, by 
John Trewe, the unworthy marked 
Servant of the Lord. Published 
Sroma MS in the Bodleran Libra- 
ry, with an Introduction. By R. 
LaurENCE, LL.D. Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of He- 
brew, &c. Oxford: Parker. 1819. 
pp. xlil. and 70. 


Our closing Number for last year 
contained a reference to what we 
were happy to destrnate as a lone 
neglected controversy, by giving 
some acconnt of the history of the 
Synod of Dort, translated from the 
Latin by the Rev. Thomas Scott, the 
well known and respected champion 
of the moderate Calvinisiic hypothesis. 
We sbail now perform an act of 
fairness. and, we trust, In the same 
spirit of candour and impartiality as 
before, by presenting to cur readers 
1e substance of the publications at 
e head of the present article, sent 


forth by persons not less known, at 
least the latter, as advocating the an- 
ti-Calvinistic hypothesis. Perfectly 
aware of the proper use which may 
be made of either hypothesis, as well 
as the lamentable consequences that 
have attended on the abuse of both, 
we desire to be particularly under- 
stood as wishing to press neither on 
our readers as an abstract question 
in contradistinction from tie other. 
Our own invaluable Church: formula- 
ries, Articles, Liturgy, and Homi- 
lies, are, of all human standards, that 
to which we most gladly refer both 
ourselves and others.for every thing 
Scriptural, both in faith and practice. 
With these we are fully satisfied ; 
aud if we should, in the course of 
our present examination and details, 
be led to any pointed animadversion 
on the conduct of the works before 
us, we shall hope these animadver- 
sions will be found only to apply to 
such parts and points as would raise 
a question even amongst the most 
zealous orthodox defenders of their 
own side. Could we receive only 
those grand fundamentals of faith 
and practice, on which, as Christians 
and Churchmen, we ought to be all 
agreed ; were we not called upon 
from time to time to investigate the 
very articles of a standing or falling 
church, of which we most fully be- 
lieve that of justification by faith only 
to be one ;—did we not see contro- 
versies which slept, awake in all their 
pristine life and vigour, just at the 
moment we had hoped that the sub- 
ject was exhausted, and the question 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of 
ail parties;—did we not see, in short, 
that even Christians will often be 
controversialists ; that is, men will 
be men;—we should be’ most hap- 
py to decline the most ungracious 
part of our public duties. We 
should rejoice to shrink from that 
of which we sce little profit and no 


[ Jan. 
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end: and, at all events, we should on 
lesser points maintain a peaceful 
silence ; and, least of all, at a time 
when the very ground under our feet 
is shaken, would we catechize words 
and syllables of uncertain construc- 
tion, or doy matize on particular pas- 
sages in the sacred word ; involving 
doctrines, which, viewed with hu- 
mility on either side, and received 
as the declaration of God, have made 
mes honest in life and happy in 
death. Atthe same time it behooves 
us not to be unmindful of what is 
passing around us on any side. Sub- 
jects which we once thought worthy 
of full and ample discussion, cannot 
change their nature with time or 
circumstances. If men think them 
still far from exhausted, we must 
listen, as careful observers, to /res/ 
suggestions: and more especially 
new matter (a real novelty in these 
days) cannot pass without that re- 
spectful notice which it ever obtains 
from the sober and enlightened in- 
quirer after invaluable truth. [no 
fine, we would not shew ourselves 
backward to act upon the principle 
averred by Mr. Todd himseit, doubt 

less for the instruction of all vigilant 
friends to religion at the present 
moment. 


“Ata time when hostility against the 
natural faith is waged, not only by openene- 
mies, but also by prETENDED FRIENDS ; 
and when attempts to impose FALSESENSES 
upon the public declarations of that faith, 
in order to countenance and propagate er- 
ror, continue to be made; any method, 
however humble, which may tend to weak- 
en this hostility, and to expose these at- 
tempts, cannot, if conducted with truth, but 
xe of use.”? pp. Lxi. Lxii. 


The object of Mr. Todd’s publica- 
tion may, in a few words, be stated 
to be that of ascertaining the sense 
in which Archbishop Cranmer, the 
great English Reformer, used the 
term, or its equivalent, justification 
by faith, when he penned, as it is 
asserted he did, the Homilies inyoly- 
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ing that doctrine ; or more generally, 
how the said doctrine was accepted 
by our Reformers at large, previous- 
ly to the drawing up of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The object of Doctor 
Laurence may, with equal correct- 
ness, be stated to be that of ascertain- 
ing the views of some of our early 
Protestant Reformers, particularly 
during their celebrated controversies 
in prison, under the short but bloody 
reign of the Popish Queen Mary, on 
the subject of Predestination. 

Upon subjects like these, losing 
nothing of their interest from the ob- 
scurity in which they are involved 
through intervening ages, the publi- 
cation of original documents must 
always bea most acceptable service ; 
though of course any reasoning 
founded upon such documents will 
demand the most rigid examination, 
The correspondence of both the pub- 
lications before us, in point of reason- 
ing and design, will appear with suf- 
ficient clearness from the circum. 
stance of Mr, Todd having, in his 
preiiminary introduction, drawn 
largely from the pages of Dr. Lau- 
rence himself, in his eminent Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1804. And, perhaps, 
we must also give Dr. Laurence’s 
documents the palm in point of origi- 
nality: his smaller publication em- 
bracing a full account of a very curi- 
ous MS. in the Bodleian, discovered 
by himself, previous to his lectures 
above mentioned; in the appendix 
to which he gave a short account of 
it, With some extracts. This manu- 
script purports to contain “ the prin- 
cipal documents upon the subject of 
the disputes in prison on predestina- 
tion, as above stated on both sides ;”’ 
and we shall, for the satisfaction of 
our readers, copy the detail given by 
Dr. Laurence of its contents, in pp. 
ili. IV. V. vi. Vil. vill. in which it will 
be seen that the two documents which 
he has printed are of the most mate- 
rial importance, as a fair exhibition 
of the arguments on each side. 
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«A Treatise on Predestination, with 


an Answer to certain Exormities, calumnt- 


ously gathered to slander God's Truth. 
By John Bradford’ p. 49. This treatise, 
which is dated A. D. 1554, evidently con- 
tains two distinct parts; the first part 
treating generally of predestination from 
p. 49 to p. 35, the second auswering some 


specific ; »bjections to that dvctrine, circu- 
lated under the ttle of * Enormities pro- 


ceeding of the Opinion, that Predestina- 
tion, Calling, and Election is absolute tn 
us, agit isin God. As this was evidently 
the most important tract upon the Predes- 
tinarian side of the recorded dispute, | 
have published the whole of it. 1 should 


nevertheless remark, that the firs: part of 


ithas already been twice prined, Dut not 
under the same title; first oy Miles Co- 
verdale, i» * The Letters of the Martyrs,’ 
under the torm of *A letter written to a 
dear friend of hus, Weerein he entreateth 
as briefly, so most perfectly, godiv, sound. 
ly, and phly of God’s hoy election, free 
grace, and mercy in Jesus Christ ;? ond 
secondly, in a smail voiuine entitled ¢ Lisly 
Meditations of John Bradford, Martyr,’ 
ap ited in 1542, where it ist used sevend + 

*A short and pithy defence of ihe doc- 
trine of the holy Election, and Peredestina- 
tion of God, gathered out of first chapter 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians? 


“The second part, however, is by far the 
most important, aad has not in any waay 
been hitherto laid before the public. 

“The eighth is thus inseribed; * John 
Trewe, the unwortby 
the Lord, bet ing in bands for the testimon 'y 
of Jesu, signi ifieth the cause of the Conten- 
tion in the King’s Bench, as concerning 
sects in Reliwion, the 30th of J: anuary, Anno 
Dom. 155%” p. 116. This, which is the 
most complete document upon the Anti- 
Predestinarian side of the question, which 
was certainiy never printed, and 
which likewise contains a narrative of the 
whole preceeding, is the latter tract in the 
present publication.” 


be fore 


“T thougit it only necessary to publish 
Bradford’s ‘Treatise of P feos stination,’ 
and Trewe’s narrative of § the Cause of the 
Contentica in the King’s Bench? These 
seem to comprehend a very sufficient detail 
ofthe arguments, proceedings, and com- 


plaints upon both sides.” pp. iv.—-viii, 


Of those that ere printed, Dr. Lau- 


marked servant of 


[ Jan. 


rence properly observes, the first is 
chiefly curious for its second part, 
which, he tells us, was never before in 
print. The first part isnot unknown : 
and we can testily to its having been 
more than twice frinted already ; hav- 
ing before us at this moment a ¢hird 
publication of it, in the same holy 
meditations, we presume, mention- 
ed by Dr. Laurence, * lately corrected 
after an ancient copie’ printed in 
London, 1614. In this we have also 
a second fart, but not the same with 
the one given by Dr. Laurence, from 
the Bodleian MS., but entitled **An- 
other Treatise of Election and Free- 
will, by John Bradford.’ Whether 
this existed in Dr. Laurence’s print- 
ed editions, or in the MS. itself, we 
have not the means of ascertaining.” 


* As Dr. Laurence has not given us this 
other treatise, we shall mention a passage 
or two which may not be without interest, 
and may illustrate some points on which 
we may touch hereafter. 


1. It holds the Stoics’? opinion to be 
condemned, as censuring fatal necessity ; 
for that it tyeth and bindeth God to the 
second causes, and maketh Him, which ts 
a most free agent, bound and tyed, so that 
he cannot work, but as the second cause 
moveth him.”? 2, That to say * all things 
are done by co-action or compulsion, is 
false, and out of God’s providence and pre- 
destination cannot be gathered. Necessi- 
ty is one thing ; constraint is another. God 
is good of necessity ; ; but who now will say 
that he is so by co-action? The devil is 
naught of necessity, but not by co-action. 
Good men do well of necessity, but not of 
compulsion. So ofwicked men. A thing 
that is done willingly, is not done by con- 
straint.”?> Every thing, in short, is to be 
‘‘construed according to the will of the 
doer:” and that ‘will to good” is said to 
be received of God only, **to declare that 
perfect wisdom, justice, and holiness, is 
not nor cannot be in any creature that is 
not God also.” Hence, 3. ‘¢ Afore we be 
justified and regenerated of God, we are 
altogether dead to God and to all goodness 
in his sight, and therefore we are alto- 
gether patients till God have wrought this 
his ouly work, justification and regenera. 
tion. 


By the Spirit of sanctification, which 
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The second part given by Dr. Lau- 
rence affords a specimen of much 
of that heat and dogmatism of argu- 
ment which we often find in those 
who fancy their neighbours will not 
sce things as plainly as they think 
they see them with their own eyes; 
whilst it replies to certain enormitees 
alleged against the doctrine of e!ec- 
tion and predestination, by a name- 
less but ‘* calumnious calumoniator.” 
This being dated 1554, cannot be an 
express reply to the following tract 
entitled ** Trewe’s Narrative.” bear- 
ing date 15553 the contents of which, 
however, give us a number of these 
enormities, to the amount of twenty- 
three, recapitulated from some for- 


we receive in regeneration as the sced of 
God, we are quickened to labour with the 
Lord, and to be more justified ; that is, by 
faith and the fruit of faith, to ourselves and 
others to declare the same, and so to in- 
crease from virtue to virtue, having always 
need to have our feet washed, although we 
be clean notwithstanding.” 4. ** A man re- 
generate, which we ought to believe of our- 
selves ; I mean, that we are so by our bap- 
tism, the sacrament thereof requiring no less 
faith; a man, I say, regenerate—tiat is, 
bor of God—hath the Spirit of God ; and 
can by the Spirit of God in him, stir up in 
himself the gifis and graces of God, to gio- 
rify God accordingly.” (See Treatise of 
Election and Free-will, as above.) 


Our readers will doubtless agree with 
us, that the above extracts, containing the 
ordinary reasoning of moderate Calvinism, 
are very remarkably closed with an obser- 
vation on baptism, which sufficiently proves 
- cordial acquiescence of Calvinists in 
‘Mose days in the expressions and doctrines 
of our church, Whence, therefore, the 
alleged quarrel between Calvinism and re- 
Seneration in baptism rightly received, in 
modern times, has arisen, we are xt a loss 
to determine, except it be in the brains of 
a few precipitate and uninstructed contro- 
versialists. We consider the above extract, 
48 a conclusive demonstration to those, who, 
‘ike Dr Laurence, appeal to antiquity, that 
Calvinists may be as good churchmenupon 
the subject of baptism, and have as few 
scruples upon the expressions of our Litur- 
sy on that head, as any other member of 
™e Established Church. 
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mer declarations of that party, and 
concluded by calling the predestina. 
tion of the opponent, so encumbered 
with enormities, ‘ this foul error of 
the Manichees sect, that containeth ali 
these detestable enormities and odious 
things against God, and hurtful to 
man.’ ‘he narrative further. states 
the cause of the dissensions which 
took place between the two impri- 
soned parties ; namely, the difficulty, 
nay impossibility, found by the Ant. 
predestinarians of concillating the 
charitable regards of the Predestina- 
rians. These last, the Predestina- 
rians,the narrator, moreover,charges, 
amongst other delinquencies, with 
the practice of gaming and other 
filays and pastimes, such as bowls, 
dice, and cards, which were properly 
deemed unfit for such evil days, and 
a loss of time better spent in watch- 
ing, mourning,and prayer: but which 
the Predestinarians held to be * clean 
to Christians,” being “ cleansed by 
the word, and not sin nor offerce to 
all men.” How far * Mr. John Brad- 
ford, holy Martyr,” is intended to be 
implicated in this unholy charge of 
dissipation and gambling during the 
solemn interval of suspense between 
his apprehension and martyrdom, we 
know not; but that Dr Laurence 
was not cisposed to shew his charac- 
ter mt h favour, we may guess from 
an insinuation of a very ungracious 
nature, to say no more of it, con. 
tained in the following passage, on 
Bradford’s sending a golden token, 
together with his book on Predesti- 
nation, for Ridley’s sanction. * Brad- 
ford seems here to have sent him by 
Bernhere a piece of gold. Did that 
zealous controversialist think, that a 
present was likely to render him, 
whom he was addressing, more dis. 
posed to favour his request?’ (In. 
troduction, p. xxix.) ; 
Whatever may be Intended here 
to insinuate with respect either te 
bribery or card-piayiog, on the part 
of the old Precestinarians, particular 
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ly the more moderate, of whom Brad- 
ford is admitted to be one; it cer- 
tainly cannot be alleged that modern 
Calvinists are particularly addicted 
to such practices. And were we to 
search for lowds, curds, and dice, we 
should certainly at present go to other 
houses than those of most of those 
gentlemen, either of the present or 
the past generation, who are found 
in their discourses and publications 
Maintaining the side of the moderate 
Calvinistic hypothesis. 

But we shail not enter further at 
present into the contents of Dr. Lau- 
rence’s publication, with the intro- 
duction annexed, which will come 
better in chronological order, after 
the work of Mr. Todd, to which we 
shall now revert, and which treats of 
the subject, to us far more interest- 
ing, of justification. lt commences 
its inquiries on this subject from the 
earliest period of our English Re- 
formation, tracing It downwards to 
the final settlement of our Articles 
in 1562, The several authorized 
documents previous to this event, 
are successively brought forward by 
Mr. Todd; and their suffrages are 
considered with respect to the gene- 
rally received view of the doctrine of 
justification by faith. The whole is 
concluded by a particular and very 
important account of the memorable 
subscription (to the Articles) which 
was made in 1604, when James the 
First ascended the throne. 

In commencing our more particu- 
jar consideration of Mr, Todd’s do- 
cuments, in chronological order, we 
snust take the liberty of referring 
our readers to some former volumes 
of cur own work; the fourth and 
fitth especially ; in which, in certain 
Sketches of the Reformation, a pret. 
ty full account was given oi the 
principal part of Mr. ‘Todd’s informa. 
tion. The first subject we there 
commenced with (sce Vol. IV. p. 
261.) was the primary instrument of 


the national reformation, the Ten 


Articies of Retigton of King Henry 
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the Eighth, in 153 From these 
we extracted, as given in Fuller’s 
History, the decisions made, amongst 
other things, In favour of the sacra- 
ment of penance, and of the altar, 
(which embraces the “ very substan- 
tial, real, self-same body of Christ 
which hung upon the cross;”) and 
directions for the use of images, ho- 
nouring ef saints, praying to them, 
using rites and ceremonies, “ exor- 
cisms and benedicjions ;” and, finally, 
praying for souls in purgatory.—- 
These same Articles appeared again 
with slight variations, the next year; 
1537,in Zhe Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man. (See our fourth volume, 
pp- 197—263.) These two instru- 
ments Mr. Todd “ coljates:” he 
speaks of the latter as ‘‘ the bishop’s 
book,” and considers it as “a fatal 
blow to the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion.’ This it unquestionably was, 
as renouncing the pepish authority, 
and laying down anew ground for 
church union ; and it may doubtless 
be considered as an initial step to- 
wards further light. From this  In- 
stitution” Mr. Todd extracts the 
views on baptism and justification. 
On baptism he states a material im- 
provement to have been made in 
subsequent days, when in making 
use of the following passage in “the 
Institution,’ the portentous words 
in italics were omitted. “ Insomuch 
as infants and children dying in their 
infancy shall undoubtedly be saved 
thereby, and else not.”? But on jus- 
tification he does not state any fur- 
ther improvement made in our pre- 
sent formularies, from the following 
Statement in the Institution. 


“Ttem, that sinners attain this justi- 
fication,” (i. e. remission of sins, and our 
acceptation and reconciliation into the 
grace and favour of God, our perfect 
renovation in Christ,) ‘* by contrition, 
and faith joined with charity, after such 
sort and manner as we before mentioned 
and declared. Not as though our con- 
trition or faith, or any works proceed- 
ing thereof, can worthily merit or deserve 
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to attain the said justification. For the 
and grace of the Father, pro- 
mised freely unto us for his Son’s sake, Je- 
su Christ, and the merits of his blood and 
passion, be the only sufficient and wor- 
thy causes thereof. And yet that not- 
withstanding, to the attaining of the same 
justification, God requireth to be in us not 
only inward) =contrition, pertect faith and 
charity, certain hope and confidence, with 
all other spiritual graces and motions, 


only mercy 


' which, as we said before, must necessarily 


» 


concur® in remission of our sins ; that is to 
say, our justification ; but also he requireth 
and commandeth us, that, after we be jus- 
tified, we must also have good works of 
charity and obedience towar«'s God, ss thi 
observing and fulfilling outwardly of his 
laws and commandments.” ‘Todd, p. 8. 


In 1540, as we stated, on the au- 
thority of Burnet (Vol. IV. p. 325,) 
the partial publication of the Neces- 
sary Erudition of any Christian Man 
took place, attributed by Strype 
mainly to Cranmer, but, according 
to history, in conjunction with other 
persons of very different sentiments. 
indeed, it will evidently be seen to 
contain many things at variance with 
the subsequent opinions of that great 
Reformer. We now find from Mr. 
Todd, what there was much reas n 
to suspect, that Burnet was not cor- 
rect in giving this work so early a 
date ; and that it is no more or less, 
than the work bearing the same title, 
which confessedly appeared, and was 
printed and publicly adopted in 1543. 
This Mr. Todd argues with much 
ingenuity, and shews its distinction 
likewise from the original * Institu- 
tion” of 1537, with which it has been 


* This concurrence of charity with faith 
iN justification, does not, as far as we ob- 


serve, occur in the preceding articles of 


1536; but only a concurrence of confession, 
with a following of works of penance and 
obedience. Indeed, though both a similar 
confession and penance are enjoined in the 
ten articles, we should, in a statement of 
‘ustification, prefer theirs to this in the In- 
titution ; which is not the only instance in 
wlich, as Collier says, we shall have to nove 
ur worthy divines of that age * reforming 
ick Wards,” 
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also confounded, particularly by the 
able Dr. Nichols. A real publica. 
tion, however, took place in '540, in 
Latin, entitled, “ Quidam Docirine 
Christiane Articuli pro Ecclesia 
Anglicana,” with notes ef the King 
inthe margin. From this, Mr. Todd 
makes a short extract, containing 
much more correct and sound doc- 
trine, according to our owra Homi- 
lies, as the reader will guess from 
the following passage. 


‘‘Est enim vera et Christiana Fides de 
qua hic loquimur, non sola notitia articulo- 
rum fidei, et credulitas doctrine Christia- 
nx, dumtaxat historica, sed una cum #f{la no- 
titia, et credulitate, firma fiducia misericor- 
diz Dei promissze propter Christum, qua 
videlicet certo persuademus ac statuimus 
eum etiam nobis misericordem et propi- 
tium. Et he Fides veré justificat, vere 
est salutifera, non ficta, mortua, et hypo- 
critica ; sed necessario habet spem et cha- 
ritatem sihi individue conjunctas ; ac etiam 
studium bene vivendi; et vené operatur 
pro loco et occasione. 


‘Nam bona opera ad salutem sunt ne- 
cessaria: nov quéd de impio justum faciunt, 
nec quod sunt pretium pro peccatis, aut 
causa Justificationis ; sed quia necessum 
est, ut gui jam fide Justificatus est, et re- 
conciliatus Deo per Cliristuin, voluntatem 
Dei facere studeat.” p. 12. 


Why Mr. Todd has not mentioned 
a third document which appeared at 
this time, one of the greatest noto- 
riety and most fatal operation on the 
then interests of Protestantism, and 
entitled by Fuller, “the Six Bloody 
Articles,’ we know not. Certain it 
is, that these were carried with a very 
high hand through Parliament, 77: 
spite of the most strenucus oftfiosition 
by good Archbishop Cranmer ; and as- 
serted the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation in its highest pitch; took 
away the cup from the laity, wives 
from the clergy, About 
this time ajiso, the Archbishop’s great 
friend and coadjutor in reformation, 
Lord Cromwell, fella victim tocourt 
inuigue. Nor had it been long since 
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drawn in, doubtless sorely against his 
will, and principally by the popish 
Gardner, to take an active part in 
the infamous burning of Lambert, 
upon an alleged sacramentary heresy. 
Ali these things prove that Cran- 
mer’s authority was so low at this 
time, as not to have been able to 
carry things Avs own way, or as far 
as he wished. Consequently we are 
prepared for some diverstty between 
his public acts and his private sentl- 
ments, even supposing the latter to 
have been fully matured at this time, 
which does not wholly appear. 

Under these circumstances, we 
arrive at 1543, when the.true, real, 
full, and authentic ** Necessary Eru- 
dition of any Christian Man,’’ made 
its appearance. 


*“ We are thus brought,” says Mr. Todd, 
‘tothe third article of the present work, 
the ‘Necessary Erudition ;? from which 
the entire declaraticns of faith, free-will, 


justification, and good works. are copied. 


Tois book, it has been already observed, is 
the Institution enlarged; having passed a 
revision of the commissioners, appointed in 
1540 to examine religious matters; having 
been corrected by the king’s own hand ; 
having been again transmitted to the re- 
view of Cranmer, and by him referred to 
the convocation of 1543, where it was re- 
ceived with approbation ” pp, vil, vit. 
Further on, be states, that this 
work, by “the simplicity and ele- 
rance of che language, as well as the 
doctrine, discovers in many parts the 
hand and heart of Cranmer.” And 
though, on the authority of Strype, 
its production is represented as a 
triumph over the Archbishop’s ene- 
mies, being principally of his own 
composing ; yet Mr. Todd briefly 
but significantly biots, that in the 
previous discussions of the commis- 
sloners, *contrariety of opinion there 
was, as might be expected ; and some 
opposition to the firmness of Cran- 
n.cr.” Contrariety of cpinion and 
ition to Cranmer indeed there 
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was, When Collier, the historian, him- 
self, from whose authority on these 
opinions Mr. Todd, we believe, will 
not appeal, compares this very book, 
the Necessary Erudition in 1543, 
with “the Institution” before-men- 
tioned in 1537, for the very purpose 
of shewing how far back it had reced- 
ed in every point where they at al: 
fered ; and uses the following very 
strong expressions in reference to 
the share borne init by Cranmer 
himself. ‘ Under the sacrament of 
the altar, the Erudition speaks plain- 
ly for transubstantiation, which the 
Institution doth not. But now we 
are to observe, the Six Articles were 
enacted : and farther, that Cranmer 
and his party, who opposed the Six 
Articles, were over-ruled in the com- 
position of this Necessary Erudition. 
The Erudition insists on the safh- 
ciency of receiving under one kind, 
of which there is not a word in the 
Institution. Under the head of Or- 
ders, the Erudition makes orders one 
of the seven sacruments, &c. &C¢.”’ 
(Vol. Il. p. 190.) How far Cranmer 
was pleased with this re-appoint- 
ment of the seven sacraments, to 
Which, however, he felt compelled 
to assent, In giving his sanction to 
the Necessary Erudition, will appear 
from the document referred to by 
Mr. Todd, in Burnet ; in which, in 
answer lo the question, * How many 
sacraments there be by the Scrip- 
tures,” he replies, ** The Scripture 
sheweth not how many sacraments 
there be; but * Incarnatio Christi et 
Miatrimonium,’ are in Scripture cull- 
ed, Mysteria,’ and therefore we may 
call them by the Scripture, ‘ Sacra- 
menta.” But one Sacramentum the 


‘Seripiure maketh mention of, which 


1s hard to be revealed fully, as wouLD 
To Gop IT WERE, and that is Myste- 
tuin Aniquitatis, or Mysterium Mere- 
tricis magne et bestia.” In further 
Answers, the Archbishop wholly re- 
nounces the seven sacraments 2! 
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1820.) Review of Pamphlets on the 
against all Scripture and antiquity : 
and on penance, more particularly, 
his words are remarkable: * it is not 
spoken of as three parts, contrition, 
confession, satisfaction; but a pure 
conversion of a sinner in heart and 
mind to God, making no mention of 
private confession* of all deadly sins 
toa priest, nor of ecclesiastical satis- 

‘faction to be enjoined by him.” 

From the ** Necessary Erudition 
of a Christian Man,” however, (ed. 

1543,) whoever may be considered 

as having had the principal hand in 

it, Mr. Vodd transcribes the entire 

Articles on Faith, Free-will, Justifi- 

' cation, and Good Works; from which 

' we shall give some consecutive ex- 
tracts, to enable our readers to form 

> their own judgments on the subject. 


1, On Faith. 


“ Althoogh faith be diversly taken in 
» Scripture, it shall be sufficient to entreat 
here of two kinds or acceptions of the same. 
Faith, in the first acception, is considered 
as itis a several gift of God by itself dis- 
tinct from hope and charity; and, so taken, 
it signifieth a persuasion and belief wrought 
by God in man’s heart, whereby he assen- 
Fteth, granteth, and taketh for true, not 
(which knowledge is 
taught and declared by the marvellous 








* Confession was strongly insisted.on (as 
| we have seen in part) in the Ten Articles 
collated by Mr. Todd, with “the Institu- 


© tion,” as a part of penance > from which it 


+i 


' must be concluded, either that Cranmer 
had no decided influence in framing them, 
and therefore that they form no criterion of 
/his opinions; or that his opinions altered 
* most materially before he gave the above 


» Answers to Queries. In either case, the di- 


\ 


) lemma is most unfavourable to Mr Todd’s 


a 


> hypothesis. 


In the Necessary Erudition, it 
/istrue, as given by Collier, the sacrament 


) of Penance is not made to consist in confes- 


| sion; but then it is a sacrament, and talks 


é 


much of “a course of discipline and mor. 
itfication, in order to make some advances 
4 a . ° 

s‘owards justification.” In short, the pas- 


| Sage seems to us a mixed mediey, full of 


"sound, but signifying little; very unlike 
—vranmer’s manly and Guspel simplicity 
»D0ve quoted 
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works of the creation of the world, as saith 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ri mans,) but 
also that all the words and sayings of God, 
which he revealed and opened in the Serip- 
ture, be of most certain truth and infallible 
verity. And further, also, that all ihose 
things, which were taugiit by the Apostles, 
and lave been by a whule universai consent 
of the church of Christ. ever since ‘hat time, 
taught continually and taken always for 
true, ought to be received, accepted, and 
kept, as a perfect doctrine apostolic. And 
this is the first acception of faiuh, which 
man hath of God; wherein man leancth 
not to his own natural knowledge, whicn is 
by reason, but leaneth to the knowledge at- 
tained by faith; without the which faith, 
we be ignorant and blind, and cannot un- 
derstand ; according as the prophet Isaiah 
saith, ‘ Nis: credideritis, non itellgetis : 
Unless ye believe, ye shall not understand.’ 
And this faith is the beginning, entry, and 
introduction, unto all Christian retigion and 
godiiness. For, as St. Paul saith, * He 
that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder unto them 
which seek to please him.’ And this faith, 
although it be the necessary beginning of 
ali righteousness, yet, if it proceed not 
further to hope and charity, it is called in 
Scripture a dead faith; because it is void 
and destitute of the life and efficacy of 


charity. 


** Faith, in the second acception, is con- 
sidered as it hath hope and charity annexec 
and joined unto it. And faith, so taken, 
signifieth not only the belief and persuasion 
before-mentioned in the first acception, 
but also a sure confidence and: hope to at- 
tain whatsoever God hath promised for 
Christ’s sake, and a hearty love to God, and 
obedience to his commandments, And this 
faith is a lively faith, and worketh in man a 
ready submission of his will to God’s will. 
And this is the effectual faith that worketh 
by charity, which St. Paul unto the Gala- 
tians affirmeth to be of value and strength 
in Christ Jesu.”* pp. 15—15. 


—_—-—_- -- SS, SSO 


* Our readers here will take notice, that 
the first kind of faith is described as 
wrought by God in man’s heart, and to be 
the beginning, entry, and introduction unto 
all Christian religion and godliness. Yet 
possibly a dead faith (though the beginning 
of all godliness !) if void of the life of cha- 
rity. How consonant this with our owa 
Homilies, will be seen hereafter. 
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Again: 


*¢ Men may not think that we be justified 
by faith as it is a several virtue separated 
from hope and charity, fear of God and re- 
pentance ; but by it is meant faith neither 
only ne alone, but with the aforesaid vir- 
tues coupled together, containing, as it is 
aforesaid, the obedience to the whole doac- 
trine and religion of Christ.” p. 17. 


Gg 
we 


On Free-will. 

‘¢ The commandments and threatenings 
of Almighty God in Scripture, whereby 
man is called upon, and put in remem- 
brance, what God would have him to do, 
most evidently do express and declare, that 
man hath free-will also now after the fail 
of our first father Adam; as plainly ap- 
peareth in these places following. * Be not 
overcome of evil. Neglect not the grace 
that is inthee. Love not the world, &e. 
If thou wiit enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.?. Which, undoubtedly, should 
be said in vain, unless there were some 
faculty or power left in man, whereby he 
may, by the help and grace of God, (if he 
will receive it when it is offered unto him,) 
understand his commandments, and freely 
consent and obey untothem. Which thing, 
of the Catholic fathers, is called free-wiii ; 
which, if we will describe, we may call it 
conveniently in all men, * A certain power 
ofthe will joined with reason, whereby a 
veasonable creature, without constramt in 
things of reason, discerneth and willeth 
good and evil; but it willeth not that good 
which is acceptable to God, except it be 
holpen with grace ; but that which is ill, it 
willeth of itself’? And therefore other men 
defined free-will in this wise : ‘ Free-will 
is a power of reason and will, by which 
good is chosen by the assistance of grace, 
or evil 1s chosen without the assistance of 
the same.” pp. 20, 21. 

Af we 
freedom of the wili has 
ed and corrupted by the fall, and men 
so blinded and weakened, tiat * they 
cannot eschew evil except they be 
illumined and made free by a super- 
natural help and working of the Iio- 
iy Ghost; which, though the good- 
ness of God offereth to ali men, yet 
‘hey only enjov it, which, by their 


the 


= , 
ey tt tryi¢ ae 
are toid, taat 
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Sree-will, do accefit and embrace the 
same.” p. 22, 

But, on the contrary, in p. 25, we 
find, **It is surely of the grace of 
God only that first we be inspired 
and moved to any good thing; but, 
to resist temptations, and to fersist 
in goodness and go forward, it is 
both of the grace of God and ef our 
free-will and endeavour.’’* 

3. On justification. 


“ For a further declaration how, and by 
what means, we be made partakers of this 
benefit of justification, it is to be noted, that 
this word justification, as it is taken in 
Scripture, signifieth the making of us righ- 
teous afore God, where before we were un- 
righteous ; as when by his grace we convert 
unto him, and be reconciled into his favour ; 
and of the children of ire and damnation 
we be made the children of God, and in- 
heritors of everlasting life ; that by his grace 
we may walk so in his ways, that finally we 
may be reputed and taken} as just and 





* The manifest contradictions in the 
above statement need not be pointed out. 
We have free-will, yet need be made Sree. 
l'ree-will is blinded, &c. Of grace are we 


first inspired to every good thing: yet free- as 
will must first accept and embrace the #@ 
same : grace must begin all; free-will must 


' 


continue 
its own originally, todo good. The sub- 
ject is confessedly most abstruse: but why 
should we be puzzled by these confused and 
obsolete definitions of it; when we have 
our own noble and invaluable disclaimer 
altogether of free-will in the Tenth Art 
cle? “ The condition of man, after the fall, 
is such that he cannot turn and _ prepare 
himself, &c.? Yet Mr. Todd calls the 
above ** Necessary Erudition” ‘a fine de- 
scription of free-will.” 


{ The ambiguous use of the words ma: 
ing and taéen, in the above paragraph, 
clearly prove to our minds an obscurity ia 
the notion of the writer, whoever he might 
have been, as to the true nature of justif- 
cation; which, according to the Papists, is 
a making righteous, holy, &c.; but, accord 
ing tothe genuine Protestant doctrine, | 
a taking for righteous. ‘* We are accounits 
righteous.” ‘The latter is simply the jud 
cial act of God performed at ynce,. acquit: 
ting the sinner ; the former, a gradual infu 
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righteous in the day cf judgment, and so 
receive the everlasting possession of the 
kingdom of heaven. And albeit God is the 
principal cause, and chief worker, of this 
justification in us, without whose grace 
‘man can do no good thing, bu: following 
his free-will in the state ot a sinner, in- 
creaseth his own injustice and muliplieth 
his sin; yet soit pleaseth the high wisdum 
of God, that man prevented by lis grace 
‘which, being offered, man may, if be will, 
refuse or receive,) shall be also a worker 
by his free consent, and obi dience to the 
same, in the attaining of his own justifica- 
tion; and, by God’s grace and help, shall 
walk in such works, as be requisite to his 
‘ustification: and, so continuing, come to 
‘the perfect end thereof by such means and 
ways as God hath ordained.” pp. 29, 30. 


Again, alter speaking of baptism 
as our first justification, and admis. 
sion to the conflict against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, it continues : 


“ Of the which enemies, if it chance us, 
alter our baptism, to be overthrown and 
cast into mortal sin, then is there no reme- 
dy but, for the recovery of our former es- 
tate of justification which we have Jost, to 
arise by penance ; wherein preceeding in 
sorrow and much lamentation for our sins, 
with fasting, alms, prayer, and doing all 
such things, at the least, in true purpose 
and will, as God requireth of us, we must 
have a sure trust and confidence in the mer- 
cy of God, that for his Son our Saviour 
Christ’s sake he will yet forgive us our 
sins, and receive us into his favour again.” 
ND. 32. 


Again : 


‘* Wherefore it is necessary for the keep- 
ing and holding of this justification, once 
conferred and given in baptism, or recover- 
ed again by penance, through the mercy of 
our Saviour Christ; and also for increasing 
of the same justification, and final consum 
mation thereof, to take good heed, and to 
watch, that we be not deceived by the false 
suggestion and temptation of our ghostly 
sion of personal qualities, capable of every 
possible increase or diminution. Hence 
the increase, the waxing in justification, &e. 
spoken of in the popish “* Necessary Erudi- 
tion.” The whole is satisfactorily cleared, 
and the popish view confuted, in the most 
masterly manner, by Barrow, on Justifica- 
tion by Faith. 

Christ. Obsery. No, 217. 
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enemy, the devil; ‘ who,’ as St. Peter saith, 
‘goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour,’ ” p. 32, 


Again, we are described (p. 34.) 
as proceeding, going forward, wax- 
ing, and increasing in our justifica- 
tion, as St. John saith, “ He that is 
just let him be more justified.” 


“ Therefore it is plain, that not only faith, 
as it is a distinct virtue or gift by itself, is 
requisite to our justification ; but also the 
other gifts of the grace of God, with a de- 
sire todo good works, proceeding of the 
same grace.”* p. 34, 


4. Of good works. These are de. 


scribed as 


** Not only of outward corporal acts and 
deeds, but also and rather of all inward 
spiritual works, motions, and desires; as 
the love and fear of God, joy in God, godly 
meditations and thoughts, patience, humili- 
ty, and such like. And also it is to be 
understood, that by good works we mean 
not the superstitious works of men’s own 
inventions, which be not commanded of 
God, nor approved by his word.” 


‘‘Nor yet we mean not of such moral 
acts, as be done by the power of reason, and 
natural will of man, without faith in Christ; 
which albeit of their own kind they be good, 
and by the law and light of nature man is 
taught to do them, and God also many 
times doth temporally reward men for do- 
ing the same ; yet they be not sneritorious, 
nor available to the attaining of everlasting 
life, when they be not done in the faith of 
Christ; and therefore be not accounted 
amoug the good works, whereof we do 
here entreat. But we speak of such out- 
ward and inward works, as God hath pre- 
pared for us to walk in, and be done in the 
faith of Christ for love and respect to God ; 
and- cannot be brought forth only by man’s 
power, but he must be prevented and 
holpen thereto by a special grace. 

* And these works be of two sorts: 
For some be such as men, truly justified 
and so continuing, do work in charity of a 

* We do not notice, at present, the in- 
congruity of all this withthe plain and direct 
statements of our own homilies, as that will 
more conveniently appear when we come, 
by Mr. Tedd’s assistance, to these Homi 
lies themselves. 
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pure heart, and a good conscience, and an 
unfeigned faith. Which works, although 
they be of themselves unworthy, unperfect, 
and unsufficient ; yet forasmuch as they be 
done in the faith of Christ, and by the vir- 
tue and merits of his passiva, their unper- 
tectness is supplied : the merciful goodness 
of God accepteth them, as an observation 
and tu-fiiling of his law; and they be the very 
service of God, and be meritorious towards 
the attaining of everlasting life. Ava tirese 
be called the works and fruits of righ- 
leousness, 


‘© Other works there be, which: be not so 
perfect as these, and yet they be done by 
the grace of God im faith and § od affec- 
tion of heart towerds God ; s those be, 
which men, thet tave been n deadly pe 
and by grace tura to God, do work, and 
ber ing forth, upon re ee seal remorse that 


they have for their offences done against 
God. And these may be called properiy 


As tor exampie : 
remembering 
grace to be 


the works of penance. 
When a sinner, bearing or 

the 'aw of God, is moved by 
contrite and sorry for his: fences; 
ywinneth to lament lis estac’, and to fail to 
prayer and other guod deeds, secking to 
avoid the imdignation of God, and to be 
reconciled to his favour: these works come 
of grace; but vet thts man is aot to be ac- 
cor om da justified man, but he ts vet in 
seeking remission of lis sins and his justi- 
fication, which tie anguish of Lis own coa- 
science tclicth him that he yet wanteth: 

but he isin a good way; and by these 


cubs ! bi - 


means doth enter into justification ; and if 


he do proceed, and with hearty devotion 
seek for further grace, he shall be assured 
of remission of his sins, and attain lis jus- 
tification, and so be made abie and meet to 
waik in the very pure service of God with 
a clean conscience, and to bring forth the 
furesaid works of righteousness in Christ, 
which he cannot do afore he be justified,” 
pp. 55—-40. 


Further confirmation is offered of 
these works of penance ; and proof is 
riven from the case of Simon Magus, 
“that they which be once christen- 
cd, and afterward tll from the erace 
of God by morta! sf2, Cannot recover 
justification without fcnanec,”’ 
more apt 


thelr 
by which they are 
to receive furiber grace of remission 
and justification: and, for 
ussurance, we are told, that 


— 
"™ sade 


of sin 
further 


‘alter rusilfication received in bap- 


[ Jan. 


tism, or after baptism, being reco- 
vered by penance— 


** Although man daily do offend and fall 
into divers venial sins by reason of his in- 
firmity and weakness, and therefore hath 
need of continual and daily repentance, yet 
as long as he consenteth not to deadly sin, 
he loseth not the state of his justification, 
but remaineth still the chile of God; and, 
being in that state, hath power by God’s 
grace dwelling in him to do such works, 
as by acceptation of God, through Christ, 
be counted works of righteousness, and do 


serve for the preservation and increase of 


his further justification, and be appointed 
by God’s most gracious promise to have 
everlasting reward in heaven.’ p, 42. 

These are a few of those senti- 
ments which, on the authority of Dr. 
Martin, late Dean of Ely, Mr. Todd, 
in bis Introduction, calls * the true 
niedulla patrum in these points :” and 
“it were to be wished,” he adds, 
“that all Homilies that have been 
since set forth”? [meaning, we sup- 
pose, our own authorized ones | “ had 
been but so divine and catholic with- 
cul any tincture or deaven of affected 
confiosition.’ We know not under 
what influence Dr. Martin may have 
given so decided a preference to the 
elder * Lrudition,” above our own 
** Homilies ;” but we certainly agree 
with some of Mr. Todd’s subsequent 
quotations from Dean Tucker’s Let- 
ters to Kippis, that ¢hese our refor- 
mers [if Gardner were amongst the 
number] ‘* supposed not only the 
possibility of the existence of good 
works, prior to our justification, 
which a Calvinist can never do con- 
sistently with his genuine princi- 
ples,* but that also they required the 
actual fre-existence of them,as neces- 
sary conditions, though they exclude 
them as meritorious causes.’ t (Intro- 
duction I.) 


* And which our Articles and Homilies 
both Aatly deny. 


t Our readers will of course see the in- 
correctness of asserting their exclusion as 
meritorious causes; an epithet twice used 
in the foregoing extracts on good works 
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But before we proceed, with Mr. 
Todd, to confront further the present 
extraordinary extracts with our own 
Homilies, a8 following in his next 
head of documental reference: it 
will be necessary to recal the atten- 
tion of our readers again to dates and 
some historical circumstances. The 
present Necessary Erudition was, as 
we have seen, published in 1548, 
under Archbishop Craumer’s enure 
sanction and approval at least, if not 
his entire composition, (according to 
Mr. Yodd,) but (as we have seen 
from Colder) under the same arch- 
bishop, overruled and thwarted by 
many papistical spirits. Now who- 
ever will take the trouble, once more, 
of turning to our, fourth volume, pp. 
198—290, will find quotations from 
certain papers, preserved by Strype, 
and purporting to have been written 
at this very time, 1543, by Archbi- 
shop Cranmer, upon a review of the 
sail Necessary Erudcition; a book, 
indeed, sent to him for his revisal 
and comments, but on which it does 
not afifiear that his comments and ob- 

servations were ever attended to or 
adofited, Two of these private pa- 
pers are expressly given at length in 
our pages above referred to; and we 
presume a very cursory perusal of 
them will shew a most decided dif- 
ference between the private senti- 
ments and public expressions (io use 
our former words) of the Archbishop ; 
though he may have been content 
w'th what he cou/d do in such unfa- 
vourable times, since it was Not in 
his power to do what he would have 
done. The following quotation from 
these papers, which is all we can 
find space for, will set the matter in 
avery strong light:—* And these 
works only which follow justification 
do please God; forasmuch as they 
Proceed from a heart endued with 
Pure faith and love to God, Butthe 
works which we do dcfore our justi- 
Acation, be not allowed and accepta- 
vle before God, although they appear 
‘ever so great and glorious in the 
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sightof men. [Tor after our justili- 
cation only begin we to work as the 
law of God requireth: éhen we shall 
do all good works willingly, although 
not so exactly as the law requireth, 
&e. Now they that think they may 
come to justification by performance 
of the law, by their own deeds and 
merits, or by aby @ther means than 
is above rehearsed,* thev go from 
Christ, they renounce his grace.” 
(Christ. Observ. Vol. IV. p. 200.) 

It would afford matter for painful 
investigation were we to go into ail 
the circumstances of Cranmer'’s dif- 
ficult administration of church affairs, 
under King Henry the Eighth; and 
euumerate the many emergencies on 
which the well-meaning Archbishop 
was forced, either inio measures 
against his better judgment, or at 
least into a silence wholly unconge- 
nial to his enlightened and candid 
mind “he single well-known con- 
cessiog in King Charles’s’ works, 
that in Henry the Lighth’s we are to 
look rather for the ground and occa- 
Sion than the perfection or the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, might give 
us some insight into the difficulties 
of our great Reformer. His own as-. 
seruion,uponKing Henry the Eighth’s 
death, which happened three years 
after the publication of the Necessa- 
ry Erodition, that the monarch was 
seduced into the adoption of it, might 
speak the same language. ‘The de- 
testable practice of asserting the cor- 
poral presence and other popish dec- 
trines, by tortures and the stake, 

* That is, by **true repentance and fally 
returning to God,” which necessarily lead 
through justificationto good works The firs: 
faith mentioned in these papers of Craumer 
greatly resembles the dead faith mentionec! 
in the Homilies, or the faiih of devils, and 
is far from being **the beginning, entry, 
and introduction to all religios.” He makes 
it, indeed, common to all who are christen. 
ed; but, we presume, devils and unbaptized 
persons might equally poss: ss it. Here may 
appear some little inconsistency; and ac. 
cordingly we do not find that in the more 


matured and now authorized Hamilies,this 
first faith is made the christening grace 
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which was continued to the latest 
period of the king’s reign, speaks on 
the same side ; not to mention the 
continuance in force and effect, of 
the Six Bloody Popish Articles; on 
the ground of which Bishop Stanton 
submitted to church authority, and 
re-obtained his bishoptic by  sub- 
scribing to transublstantiation, auri- 
cular confession, and 
man freely to use the power ofhis own 
sill or choice, the Divine Prescience 
in firedestination notwithstanding. 
But the clearest of all proofs of the 
diversity between our great Refor- 
mer, when under the shackles of a 
herrible tyranny both of law and con- 
science, and the same man, when 
free toac? according to the po 
his own will and chotce, will best ap- 
pear by the proccedings 1mmediately 
succeeding the death of King Henry 
the Eighth in 1546, and accompany- 
ing the publication of the reaily Pro- 
testant, and justly authorized Homi- 
lies of our own Church, from which 


Mr. Todd makes his fourth head of 


selections. No sooner was the late 
king buried, than in the course of the 
year 1547, Collier informs us, * The 
privy council projected a further re- 


formation, aud resolved upon sending 


commissioners (in divisions) to all 
parts of the kingdom, by way of visi- 
tation. Every division had a preacher, 
whose business was to bring off the 
people from the remains of supersti- 


tron, and to dispose them for the zz- 
d 


tended alterations. And, te raake the 
impression of their doctrine more 
sasting, they were to omer some 
fiomilies, lately composed, with the 
parish priest. The iepaiment of 


these discourses” was according to 
our present jivst — K of 
which, Collier adds, “were drawn 


, . ; ; ‘ oe 33 aC 
un mostly by * ae (op. $21, 
J Vid ? 
Ia 
vt Bt ted &@ 


ffomilies, 


Vol. il.) 

How then were these homilies, and 
initial preparations for further chan- 
ges received? Gardner, Bishop of 
Winchester, and teo wel! known to 


the liberty of 


wer of 


| Jat. 


need further designation, dissuades 
all alterations in religion: and, ina 
letter to the Protector, expresses a 
high degree of wonder that those 
“eminent prelates, who were made 
standing membersof the Privy Coun- 
cil,and put in so high a place of 
trust by the late king, should so soon 
Jorget their old knowledge of Sctifiture, 
as set forth in the Necessary Lrude- 
tion, and advise a change.”* What 
follows upon this, as detailed in many 
successive pages by Collier, is surely 
far too obvious to have escaped the 
investigating eye of Mr. Todd: but 
for our readers? information,we Must 
give a farther abstract. Gardner, 
observes Collier, continued on his 
stand against any further innovation ; 
and, in a letter to Cranmer, expostu- 
lated most warmly against the impo- 
sition of new Homilies, wondering at 
Cranmer’s affirming ‘the late king 
was seduced, and that he knew x vie 
managed his Highness in setting 
forth the King’s Majesty’s book, z. e. 
the Necessary Eradition. “If the 
book contains truth, how seduced? 
asks Gardner: if heterodoxies, how 
passed by your grace through the 
kingdom ?” (See p. 225. vol. II.) 
Further on we find Gardner’s reason- 
ings at full length against Cranmer’s 
frositions, particularly those in the Ho- 
mily of Salvation, fienned by Cranmer, 
He mentions one of Cranmer’s argu- 
ments, used to prove that only faith 
justifies—Then we are justified by 
faith without all works of the law. 

Charity is a work of the law.— 
Therefore we are justified without 
charity. This argument Gardner 
undertakes to answer at his peril, 
provided Cranmer would send it 


* Though he thus patronises the Neces- 
sary Erudition against the projected chan- 
ges, yet in the same letter, as Collier notes, 
he denies having had any share in the com- 
position of that book, having been (as w? 
think Burnet, in his odd w ay, remarks) “out 
of town at tle time;” but surely for n° 
better reason, : 
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under his own hand. Further, he 
takes notice, that whether faith Jus- 
tifies exclusively of charity or not, 
thing as to practice; be- 
cause all men are justified in the 
sacrament of Baptism. And since 
we bave all received the advantage 
of justification in our infancy, when 
we were in no condition to dispute 
the means, why start the 


signifies no 


about 


‘question, and lay so much stress 


ypon it!* ; 

Mr. Collier, who is much of Mr. 
Todd’s. opinion in the controversy 
itself of faith and works, proceeds 
in a subsequent passage very re- 
markably. ‘ Had the bishop (Gard- 
ner) appeared in the house, it is pro- 
bable he might have given the court 
party some trouble, and, it may be, 
overset Cranmer in the disfiute on 
justification. The Archbishop, and 
those of his persuasion, founded 
themselves on the fourth of Romans 
and third of Galatians: but it is plain 
by the tenor of these Epistles, that 
by faith we are to understand the 
new covenant in the terms required 
in the Gospel, in contradistinction to 
the observances of the Mosaic Law, 
which, in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, are called works.f However, 


“ It is lamentable to reflect that the self- 
same argument, nearly totidem verbis, is to 
be found in a Protestant writer, and one of 
no less note than the able Waterland, in 
his discourse on Justification. The reply 
is most obvious ; the same process suppos- 
edin baptism, in behalf of the infant, rust 
be effectuated in after life by its own ratio- 
Nal faith. Collier notes that, upon this oc- 
casion, Fox calls Winchester an insensible 
ass, and that he had no feeling of God’s 
Spirit in the matter of justification. We 
ber leave to assure our readers, that we 
— no such title applicable to Water- 
and. 


t If it were a time to discuss a long and 
worn-out question, it would be sufficient to 
say, that this exclusive confinement of the 
term ‘* works” to the Mosaic Law, never 
has been, nor could be carried through 
the whole of St. Paul’s Epistles, by any 
commentator who ever wrote. Locke, to 
mention no other, decidedly makes them to 
mean the works ofthe mora? la: 
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Cranmer and the Lutherans had a 
pious meaning at the bottom of their 
notion,”’ 33 


(p. 2353. 

With the circumstances o. this his- 
tory, which we presume are sufh- 
ciently notorious, upon our minds, 
we come fully prepared to admit Mr. 
Todd’s able and novel reasoning, 
drawn from a novel source, in proof 
of Cranmer’s real authorsiiip, as re- 
gards those important Homilies of 
our church, on Salvation, Faith, and 
Good Works. The following quo- 
tation, from Mr. Todd’s Introduc- 
tion, will afford a very satisfactory 
confirmation of all that Collier and 
Strype have hinted on this subject 
before. 


* John Woolton, the nephew of the ce- 
lebrated Alexander Nowell, was the author 
of several theological works in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He was a canon resideniiary 
of the church of Exeter, and afierwaids 
bishop of that see. Wood describes him 
as ‘a person of great piety and reason, and 
an earnest assertor of conformity against 
the opposers thereof, for which he was 
blamed by many, but conmmended by more, 
after his death.? In 1576, not long before 
he was advanced to the prelacy, he pub- 
lished * The Christian Manuell, or the Life 
and Manners of True Christians,’ 12mo. 
Herein he says, with manly eloquence, 
‘What wee teache and thinke of Good 
Workes, those Homilies written in our 
Englishe tounge of Salvation, Faith, and 


Workes, by that Iyght and martyr of 


Christes churche,Cranmer, Archebyshoppe 
of Cante:burie, doo playne testifye and 
declare ; which are buylt upon so sure a 
foundation, that nosycophant can deface 
them, nor sophyster confute them, whyle 
the worlde shall endure: unto whom 
remy'tte the reader desyrous of an abso- 
lute dyscourse in this matter.’ Living so 
very near the time when Cranmer flourish- 
ed, of such distinguished character in the 
church, and to this day not contradicted in 
his plain assertion, Bishop Woolton there- 
fore appears to me an evidence, in this 
case, of indisputable authority. 


‘It is to the first of these Homilies that 
the framers of our Articles of Relivion, 
bath in the time of Edward the Sixth and 
of Elizabeth, refer; though under the 
name of the § Homily of Justification :’ our 
reformers, it has been observed, understanc- 
ing the terms justification and salvation as 
equiyalent, 
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* The First Book of Homilies was pub- 
lished in 1547. The earliest copy, how. 
ever, which £ have met with, bears the date 
of 1548. iris t have followed in the pre- 
sent pubiication ; not without noticing the 
several variatiens from it (in the Homilies 
cited,) witch first appeared i the reign of 
Elizabeth, when it was re-published with 
the * Second Bock of Homilies.? It is due 
to the memory oF the prelate, as weil as to 
the cause of sound criticism, that his own 
words be not overpassed. They have been 
ofien altered, it will be seen, with little 
Kill, XIV, XV. 


Mr. ‘Todd thus assists us in as- 
certaining the date of the first pub- 
lication of Cranmer’s Homilies, in 
the First Book, to be as early as 
1547, or 48; that Is, immediately on 
the death of King Henry the Eighth. 
But it would be surely a misapplica- 
tion of our readers’ time and atten- 
tion, to follow Mr. VYodd further 
through his extracts from, or rather 
his reprint of, these Homilies, ex- 
tending from p. 47, to p. 110, edit. 
i548; as the nature of them will be 
sufficiently anticipated from all we 
have now said; and onr extracts can 
only afford an accumulated proof to 
demonstration, by the most evident 
contradictions, that the Mecessary 
Erudition did not contain Cranmer’s 
real, unvarnished, unperverted, or 
most matured sentiments on Justifi- 
callon, or Salvation, on Faith, or 
Good Works. 

Mr. Todd scems to dwell with 
Much point upon an identity in the 
use made by our ancient fathers of 
the terms justification and salvation. 
They used them as synonimous, as 
appears from the tide of the Homi- 
ly on Salvation, being given by our 
Article as one on Justification ; and 
this he considers the Calyinist can- 
not consistently admit.* It scems 


*« Tt has been observed ‘that our first 
eformers must have understood the terms 
‘justification’ and ° salvation? as equivalent. 
“or whereas they refer to the * Homily on 
Justification’ in their 11th Article, there is, 
in fact, no such Homily precisely with that 
title. Vhe Homuly they meant, is that of 
alvati And, it is obvious to 


therefore, 


[ Jan, 


to us that the Calvinist is just the 
person who can de it, since he most 
strongly holds, that in the Divine 
purpose, whom God “ justifies, them 
he also glerifies,” or fitally saves. 
Those who are once in a state of ac- 
tual justification by true faith, will be 
also esseutially considered as in a 
state of sure salvation, Mr. Todd 
has not particularly mentioned the 
libgt under which fe offers his own 
remark; but we are led to notice it, 
because it appears to us, on the con- 
trary, essential to Azs views, and for 
those entertained in the Necessary 
Erudition respecting faith and justi- 
fication, to hold that justification and 
salvation are essenually different ; 
though, perhaps, be might maintain 
that works in order to justification 
cannot be conceived to merit justifi- 
cation, yet he would probably assert, 
that those done with a view to 77- 
crease that justification, and cause it 
to “qwasx,’? may be meritoriously 
available towards the attainment of 
everlasting salvation. For our own 
part, we most certainly hold that 
neither for our present acceptance 
into God’s favour, nor our final en- 
trance into his heavenly kingdom, 
are works, either before or after the 
act of justifying faith, meritoriously 
avaitable. And if we ever felt more 
confirmed in this position at one 
time than at another, as the doctrine 
of our invaluable church, sanctioned 
by the wisdom of ages, it is at the 
moment of rising from a diligent 
and careful perusal of the admira- 
ble Homilies presented to us in the 
present volume, as they are scen in 
immediate contrast with the crude, 
undigested, and, we are bold to say, 
indigestible materials of the preced- 

ing Necessary Eruditien, Whilst in 


the meanest capacity, that they made no 
such idle distinctions between the cordi- 
tions of justification, and those of salva- 
tion, as a Calvinist must necessarily make. 
They thought, that that which justified, 
did also save; and that that which saved, 
did also justify? Dean ‘Lucker, Letter t 
Dr. Kippis, p. 110.” Todd, p. 47 
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this most uz-necessary book we found 
in every page something that per. 
plexed, and staggered, and darken- 
'ed, and shocked us; we found in 
the succeeding pages all that enligh- 
tened, consoled, and confirmed us in 
the faith. It may be through the 
force of prejudice, but we trust it is 
not in a spirit of controversy, and 
‘we are sure not without much deli- 
beration, that we say, we see nota 
material expression in the whole 
course of these authorized Homilies 
that we could wish to have altered: 


y not one that dues not speak our own 


ape: 


* full and matured conviction; one 


* 


‘that does not lead us plainly and 


strongly, and fully to Christ alone 


for justification through faith, re- 
jecting alike all merit both of faith 


e 


> spurred to every noble and generous 
>> resolution of obedience in his cause. 
© Here we discover neither penance 
* with its contrition, auricular confes-. 
» sion, and satisfaction, nor the ob- 
© scure notions of initial works and 
| prefatory credence, before justifica- 
' tion. 
| cluded, and even faith itself, as the 
| meritorious cause either of justifica- 


Here we find every thing ex- 


ion or salvation ; and the plain and 
direct assurance, that if we ave 
faith, we shall xecessari/y walk in 
good works, and all holy obedience. 
We have here the utmost pains ta- 
ken to separate faith from all other 
Works in the ac¢ of justification, and 
irom charity amongst them; and 


| ‘the case of the thief on the cross, 


| ¢xpressily alleged to prove justifica- 
lon without works. We find, in 
short, every thing put upon its right 
basis; and we tread on sure and firm 
ground, and rejoice as we tread it, 
because we there see the only strong 
and irrefragable argument for a 
holy life and godly conversation. 
We rejoice, in a word, because we 

| *"e clearly off the ground of Popery, 
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and stand on the sure basis of Pro- 
testant principles : we lose sight of 
the affected, conditional, and cruel 
charities cf the Romish Church, and 
expaliate in the wide and boundless 
plains of a scriptural faith which 
worketh by love.* 

We trust we have sufficiently re- 
deemed our pledge given at the be- 
ginning, of contrunting our present 
Homilies with the unnecessary book 
of Erudition, so mistakenly, as we 
think, commended by Mr. Todd.— 
Our confined limits have induced us 
to give no more exiracts; and we 
doubt not our readers have, or ought 
to have, the means of comparing 
particular passages in our authorized 
furmularies, with those which we 
have given from the Erudition. We, 
at present, add only further, in reca- 
pitulation, that we belicve, in full 
contrariety to Mr. Todd’s opinion, 
that neither the Articles of 1536, 
nor the Institution of 1557, nor the 
Six Articles of 1540, nor the Ne- 
cessary Erudition of 1543, nor its 
Latin translation in 1544, formed any 
criterion whatever of Cranmer’s 
distinct and matured views on the 
subjects above-mentioned ; nor do 
they afford in general more than the 
most imperfect, rude, and defective 
lineaments of the docttines of the 
Reformation. We have no besita- 
tion In saying, from history, that 
Cranmer regretted many things 
whicn are now brought forward as a 
guide to his true opinions: and se 
clear is our conviction, from the au- 
thoritics we have quoted, that his 


*It is a curious and characteristic coit- 
cidence, that when Ridley and Latimer 
were brought to the stake, the text chosen 
by Vice-Chancellor Smith, to greet them to 
the flames, was the following: * Though} 
give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing” This 
was surely a notable sneer at those venera- 
ble reformers, in the very moment of mar. 
tyrdom, for their notions of justification by 
faith oaly, and a happy illustration of the 
popish preacher’s notion of adding charit; 
to faith in the business of justification ! 
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views were not according to the 
above documents, even at the time 
of their publication, that we do not 
need the supposition of his subse- 
qucnt improvement in opinion, to 
substantiate our present disclaimer 
on his behalf. That his views did in 
some measure Clear up on such in- 
tricate subjects as those of justifi- 
cation, free-will, faith, and good 
works, is not at all improbable. We 
know St. Austin pubiished his noble 
book of Retrections, as his last and 
most remarkable testimony to poste. 
rity, of his gradualimprovement and 
noble ingenuousness of mind. And 
but for the very remarkable coinci- 
dence between the death of King 
Henry the Eighth, and the immediate 
publication of the new Homilies, we 
should think it possible that Cran- 
mer might have reformed in some of 
his own views of justification and 
faith, which he took so much pains 
to explain to others. As the case 


now stunds, we only wish to reite-. 


rate and enforce our opinion that the 
Necessary Erudition and our pre- 
sent Homilies are as wide, on the 
points they treat of, as Popery and 
Protestantism: and we most fully 
believe that as no Papist who knew 
what he was about, would dissent 
from the abstract positions of the 
former work on those points ; so no 
Protestant who thoroughly under- 
stood the grounds of his own Pro- 
testantism, but would sce that the 
positions of the latter were offered 
in distinct and express Contradiction 
of the former. We vacate much 
of our ground of proot and illustra. 
tion on this subject, by passing over 
the subsequent references of Mr. 
Tode, to the “ Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesinsticarum,” the  Catechis- 
mus Brevis” of King Edward VI., 
and Jewel’s ** Apologia Ecclesiz 
Anglican ;"’ together with his ap- 
pendix of extracts from the * Con- 
fessio Augustana,” the ** Confsssio 


Saxonica,” and cur “Liturgy; all of 


oe eee, | ee . sey > £s ¥P a 
Which, SEVErally and tovether, CxXale 


bit the true Protestant doctrine, and 
afford the fullest confutation of the 
dark perplexities and unsound posi- 
tions of the ** Necessary Erudition.” 
But to these we shall have occasion 
to refer in our next Number, to 
which we are now obliged to post- 
pone further remarks, in reference 
to Dr. Laurence’s publication, as 
weil as to those parts of Mr. Todd’s 
work, which bear on the same dark 
and mysterious subject of predesti. 
nation. 
(To be continued.) 


i 


1, Reflections concerning the Lape: 
diency of a Council of the Church 
of England and the Church of 
tome, being holden with a View to 
accommodate Religious Differences, 
and to firomote the Unity of Reii- 
gion in ihe Bond of Peace, Sc. By 
SamuteL Wx, A. M. F.R. and 
A. S. London: Rivington. 1819. 
pp. 108. 

inglish Reformation and Papa! 


wo 


Schism ; a Letter to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon, on Mr. Wix’s Plan 
By the Bisnop of Sr, @ 
Daviv’s. London: Rivington, and 9 


of Union. 


Hatchard. 1819. pp. 63. 


3. Strictures on.a Pamfihlet, entitled = 


By the Rev. = 


‘6 Reflections, Sc.” 
H. C. O’ Donno6nus, A. M. Lon- 
don: Rivington. 1819. pp. 44, 
4, 4 Letter to the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, occasioned by his Lordship’: 
Misconceptions and Misrefiresenta- 
tions of a Pamphlet entitled, “ Re- 
flections, Sc.” By Samuext Wis, 
A. M., F. R. and A. S. London: 
Rivington. 1819. pp. 108. 


Ina recent Number of this Work. 
we expressed the reluctance with 
which we enter upon the review 0: 
controversial publications. We are 
desirous, on many accounts, (0 
walk in any field rather than that 
of controversy. Whenever we 
secm to act inconsistently with this 
avowal, we must be understoo! 
to do it contrary to our incline 
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tions, and purely from a regard to 
the importance of the case. or th 

attention which it may have sate 
iy excited. I: will be obvious to 
every reader, that the duty of the 
Christian observer may irequently, 
in this respees, be al variance with 
his wees. On such occasions, he 
has but one course to pursue: and it 
will be his endeavour to pursue it in 
a Caurtstran spirit, and with impar- 
tially to ali men. 
In an addvess to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, pre fixed to the second edi- 
tion of the ° Reflections,’ Mr. Wix 
us, that the publica- 
tion of the first edition, he has re. 
ccived * both trom the clergy and 
Jaity of their ganic kindnesses 
which will be ever gratelully remem- 


informs S10Ce 


bered.” ‘“Pney scem to have been 
much gratihed by the spirit: and 
manner of the work, and to feel a 


veneration for Mr. Wix which they 


cannot be expected generally to en- 
rertain for the zealous ministers of a 
Protestant church. 

Yo the Bishop ef St. David’s and 
Mr. OsDonoghue, the publication 
appears In a very different light: 
they controvert many of ifs posi- 
lions, and disapprove altogether of 
ihe plan proposed init. The infe- 
rence which most Proiestants would 
at first sight, and without examina- 
ion, deduce from these facts, is un- 
doubily this: that however laudable 
the intention of Mr. Wix, and how- 
4ver warm his attachment to the 
Church of England, there is same- 
thing in his argument better suited 
to please a Roman Catholic than a 
Protestant churchman. We have 
no reason to think that the spirit of 
Christian charity is morec oor ly un- 
derstood, or its injunctions more 
faithfully obeyed by the adherents of 
the pope, than by the members of 
our own communion; and although 
we would by no means affirm that a 
measure, which is thus in-.some 
sense applauded by the Roman Ca. 
‘nolics, and thus condemned by dir- 
Hitaries and ministers of our Protes- 
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tant church, is xecessari/y bostile to 
the interests of plety and peace ; ee et, 
when we eonsider the vast impo 

tance of the question, We cannot en- 
tirely lay aside the fear, that Mr. 
Wix has advanced a proposition im- 
prope or that he has sup 
ported it by arguments, which, as 
churchmen, we may bot approve. 
We speak here mereiy of the im- 
pression which would be made upon 
our minds in the first in bya 
knowledge of the facts above stat- 
ed: and ahihough we are persuaded 
that the author had no wish to ele- 
vate the Church of Rome, and to in- 
jure e the Church of England, yet we 
must candidly state, thus the perusal 
of bis work, does hot remove our 
apprebensions. We consider the 
difference between the Church of 
tome and the Church of England 
to be far wider than he bas represent. 
ed it; very much afraid 
that the mere attempt to uniie them 
would be productive of 

Mr. Wix’ 

ed by himself, afier s« 
servations, in the following t 
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“ It appears, tiierefore, to be m 
om Fal «1 — ! Tr . : 

radle that a general council or assem 
Chieistians of the visible church, should be 
called together, in which assembly all the 
leading articles of ditherence might be can. 
didly considered, di tely compared 
with carly 


dis sASSIONA 
i 
tion, and mutual concessions made, 


opinion and uncorrupted tradi- 


With this view, it " thought that the 
Church of England, she being the great 
reformed church in ree succession, 
should propose to the Church of Rome, a 
meeting, to con sider, with 
fection and forbearance, 


migut not be de ! 


IOSLOLC 


all Do. sible af. 
whether some plan 
vised to accommodate their 
relic vious diflerences. ‘Lhe Picci of 
Rome mich » perhans, relax in what the 
Church of Ene lend. considers her funda. 
mental erro §, “0 d the Church ork cjand 
mighi incline a litle more than she ox tu 
some of the favourite Opinions or practices 
of the Romish Chureh, which are not yy. 
scriptural.” pp. 11—15. 
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justifiable co promise can be made 
between the parties who are unhap- 
ply at variance.” (Reflec, p. xvil. 
“You,” negnes * aa Catholics, 
“(take not alarm ot the word)—you 
must muke concessions ws, in mat- 
ters of indifference, Protestants 
ought, and as those of the Church of 
England certainly wou/d make to 
you.’ (p. xxxi.)  Vhe utility of the 
refore, must vurn very 
much upon this point, whether there 
eXists in reality 
both parties, such an approximation 
of docirines and usages, that each 
is Itkely to concede what the other 
may be expected to demand, Mr. 
Wikx thinks 
at least worth 
Vours (O prove, 


that the experiment Is 
$ orn. } . 1 ~ en 
the iPhul and Cnaéa- 
! c , { . _ » ’ ,* 

DY a Téercrence to Va 


sd Pas aie ee > ' 
PIOUS AU HOPLUGSy, {hal lise Chu rch oi 


P| 
Li 


i maby 
of the tenets which Protestunts usu- 


ally a 


Qa nt . . } om 
Rome 15 not charge: ble wi 


SCKrivpe 10 it: tnat. Ib a word, 


7] 


ey | a | . 7 1,, . of rawrge 
the members of that church have 
been “preatlvy nilstepresented and 


1] ! 4 1 *r. 
cruehiy carutoniated 
y 
Among the errors commonly ob- 
ve ‘ 1% ela f arersre f re e _ 
ected ‘ sins tiie uur © Rome 
pope, the 
: i cleus at Chae ux , ete Pe 
infaliibility Or the chutcn, the refusal 
? 
5 


be cup to the taltv. transubstan- 


tiation, the adoration of the host,the 


worship of images, the ia of 


purgatory and of masses, prevers in 
ap unknown tongue, the constrained 
Celibacy of the clergy, and the exor- 
cism of baptism.* Accordiny to 
the common belicf of Protestunts, 


ihese NOwUons ana pra: ces are &O 


Ie ' . ‘ . 
if gvtiar - > ee ° 
ile: Sy OP pre se 9 toe Hhory o¢ Sipe 
. 4 ~} , 94 . . : 
tures, and are o: such Importance 1n 
' J . 
i by oy ¢ v4 . ~\% we, 
ta VES. thal No COM Promise can 


ever “en ehlected 
Upon some of these points, Mr, 
Wix cnlirves at considerable leneth, 
to shew that they admit of interpree 
} 


Lahions Whit I) take avyay Yreatiy rom 


+} ain >. tik ’ ft _. +* -| et. el, ar . ‘ 
rCUP Bralieaitv 5 and (Rat Cy ibicr- 

a ; as . } 

pose NO lisurmiountadie Oostacie to 


» pronesed convocation. 


ishop of St. David's Letter, p. 27. 


ity, and inthe opinion ot 


with the Church of Rome, | Jan. 


On the doctrine of transubstantia- 
ti for iss'ance, he speaks of the 
ambiguity of our Saviour’s words, 
‘This 7s my body ;” of the mysteri- 
ous way in which the real presence 
of Christ is associated with the ele- 
ments; and of the opinions enter- 
tained by some learned men among 
ourselves, that in the administrauon 
of the rewes a solemn sacrifice 
is offered. And 


‘Who shailsay,” he demands, * the pre- 
cise point at which our og should stop, 


{ 
Your humble adoraticons at the altar ? Here 


each individual, according to the spirit. of 


our tolerant’ church, must be left to judge 
for himself; and the Roman Catholic 
scems, in some depree, warranted in the 
language with which he adverts ts the con- 
secrated) elements, by the words of our 
Saviour, &c.? Refl. pp. 15—19. 


*‘ Tanguage very nearly, if not equally 
strong, in favour af the real presence, is 
used by ihe Cliurch of England, and by her 
most learned and a ism embers, as is used 
by the Church of Rome ; and, as has been 
observed, individuals of equal ability and 
piety come tovery different conclusions re- 
specting the meaning of that language. 

. From the spirit of those instruc- 
tions which are given on authority, may 
we nat indulge areasonable hope, that a 
dispassionate conference with Roman Ca- 
tholics might, even on this fundamental 
error of transubst antiation, lead to mutual 
concession and unity of sentiment, so fur, 
at le ast, as is necessary to the purpose de- 
sired, betweenthem and other m sembers of 
the visible church ?” Refl. p. 20. 


On the invocation of saints and an- 
cels, we are reminded, that these 
prayers are understood by the Ro- 
mish Church, to be addressed to 
them merely as intercessors for good 
on our behalf, to God and our Sa- 


? 


viour: and itis suggested as a point 
for consideration, : 


‘ Whether some compromise, satisfactor) 
to both parties, and consistent with the spt- 
r Seriptures, could not be 
made, on the principle of the  peayers 
which occur in man 5 old — addressed 
to Go d, thatthe prayers of the ¥ ire Ma. 
ry and the saints be avajlable to us. > Rell 


m CG] “1S oe 
mone the thos 


cy" 


p. 27. 
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‘There are other p yractices,”? he adds, 


‘sof the Cirut ‘ch of en me, which, however 


P meous {hey are ppeed to be, have 
peen orpeatis misre| a d, and referred 
. , he . ‘ ' an 
to princi whiely the Roman Caihotic 
sat if I> car} . ry a 
himself does not acknowledge. Thus, the 
praving before a Crucis has been uncan- 
at | ? S ted aS 1G | atrousiy pray ine to 
Mare ’ ‘ ' ‘ : } 
acrucifix. The frequent signing with the 


the use of consecrated 
water, the bowing at altar, all these 
have been denominated superstitious, and 
Nereas, they are, ip 
barmless in themselves 
other. 


as they 


the 


sometimes worse ; W 
reality, ceremonutes 
or which may be e:ther beneficial, ¢ 
are used properly, or 


wise, as thie y 
Refl. pp. 27, 25, 


3 
are abused, 


Anothe * point to whic > Mr. Wis 
adve! ts, is iF ae of the pee’ service 


beIne In a language not understood 


by the common people. This, he 
observes, does not necessarily imply 


a wish to keep the people in tgno- 
rance: a more kind explanation 


mig T fonnd in the affection of 
he Roman a ics for the Latin 
mingruare, as be ein in a certain de- 


rreea Carholic | neuage. 


be 


“It should, moreover, be known that 
for the accommodation of the 


classes in vidition to 


were are, 
humble: society, mn 
the mass service and vespers in Latin, 
prayers in the toman chapels in England, 
inthe vulgar language of the country 
and it should be considered that the lan- 
cuage in which the service is performed, 
is “& matter, not of faith, but of 
hae, which be adapted -to pub. 

a9 


pie 
° . om ° ‘ 
ic feeling and edification.” Refl. p. 33. 


it 
. 
| 
A 


» ee 
GiUiscCie 


mich 


i? 


= cannot be deubted, that some 
most respectabie and learned Pro- 
Stants might be mentioned, who 
have on these points expressed sen- 
iments very similar to those of tire 
author of the * Reflections.”? But 
in arguments, Which involve the 
views and character of a church, the 
most conclusive appeal ts, to the au- 
thorized records of chat church 
itself, 


hurch of Rome 
the habits and 


“The character of the C 
3 to be estimated, not by 
temper and professions of the English 
oman Catholics of the present day; but 
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by the decrees and canons of the Council 
of Trent, and by the profession of faith, 
on oath, which is contained in the twelve 
unapostolicad articles of Pope Pius’s Creed. 
For the same reason, the judpment of 
the Church of England, on the doctrines 
and usage the Roman Cl des must 

pular feelings, or 
and ater of 


S 0 
be collected, not 
iiie charitable sentiments 
individual members of our church, but 
from the Articles, Homilies, and Canons 
of the Church of om een ; from the pre- 
ambles to our constitutional statutes; and 
from thai learned, vener: autho- 
rized organ of ourchurch, Bishop Jewell, 
mm 6UClniss Apologia Keck Ang! can z 
and his Chaile nge,? and lis 
defences vi Bp. cf St. David’s, pp. 
9, 10, 


ved, and 


Sige 
cejebrated 1] 
a 

€ ach. 


is the ultimate test to 
must be brought: 
ver strongly Mr. Wix may 
e bitterness with which he 
conceives certain Roman Catholic 
practices to have been * inveighed 
avainst during the heat of the Retor- 
mation, when the members oi the 
Church of Rome and the Protestants 
were nmrutuaily irritated against each 
other,” (Refl. p. 28.) we must suil 
contend for the rule laid down above. 


This, then, 
which the subject 
l howe. 


cacial 


' : 2 
iament 


What then are the statements of 
the Church oi i n¢ sland? 
‘* “Transubsta ntiation,? says the 


+ cannot be proved by holy 
is repugnant to the plain 
ure, overthroweth the 


A ru cle, 
writ, but 
words of Script 
nature of a sacrament, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions.” A 
more serious ely be 


rt ° 


charee Can scar 
a tract entitled, **The 
Church of x 1d, us 
f Queen 


These are 


* We have seen 
Sentiments of the 
pretixed to the New 1 estament ¢ 
Kiizabeth’s Bible, 1584, &c.” 
undoubtedly the sentiments of the distin- 


euished person who wrote them: but 
whether they are the sentiments of the 
Church of England, must depend upon 


their agreement with the records of the 


Church. Of that preface the Charch of 

England knows Our Reformers, 

whatever might be the private opinions of 

some of them, on certain disputed points, 

framed the Articles with a view to in. 

clude all pious Christians, without exact- 
re 


ag a full and precise conformity to their 


own particular tenets 


wth} nov 
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e ' 
doctrine than 


brought against any 
this: that it overthroweth the nature 


of a > and ali apolopetic 
4 ‘Di DaiiIons af the doctrine ure dis- 
inciiv in opposition to the Arti 
cic 

ae what sarvs the Communion 
c, me 


there by 
sufli- 


Satis- 


and 


once offered a full, pertect, 
' — 
{ ia 


Clent saucriuce. obiatlon, 


ee a, Pe iat aces Y gem 
fac Lititig ,O[ wal’ malhS ol Ltda 


whole 
word: apd did tustitute. and tin his 
Spe lcomrpand us to conthiue, 


“g — . 
mory of that, his pre- 


hoiy Gr 


a pp i YEE 
. , la ' eirytal ivy rat cy ac tn 2? 
CiOus Gath. widla IS COMMAS az aif). 


more exX- 


aoe ae 2 : +e ~“— er} 
Pie Fhoniiies are stlil 


ss 
plicit — 

‘+ isut, belore ali other t! hings 34 this 
we must be sure of, especially, that 
this supper be in such wise done and 


eee — wr Da 1 Gnas ° 
ministerca, as our word anG Davioul 
4 tage 
done ; as 


and the 


did, and consmanded to be 
his hely Apostles used Itt, 
imitive church 


wood fathers im the 
frecuei Ht. For, as that worthy 
man. St. Ambrose. satth, * he 1s un- 
wortuy of the Lord, that otherwise 
doth celebrate that mystery, than it 
was delivered by hiin,’ neither can 
be be devout, that otherwise doth 
presume, than owas given by the 
aut j ist then take heed, Iest, 
ft , if be made a sacrifice, 

> 

 Cuocht not we then, by the mo- 

on otf the Wise Man, by the wis. 
tam of God, by the lcariul example 
af the ( thians. to take advised 
heed that we tbri St not ours elves to 
this e with ruce and unvreverent 
lonorance, the smart whereof Christ’s 


senneee! . fy ps seek | > ; 
CnuUrcay Oath PvUed ana simented these 


Mav ¢ nd years ? Por what hath 
been the cause of the ruin of Gid's 
revigion, but the ignorance hereof? 
What bath been the cause of this 
POSS r (LEP Uy, b a! lie rovance 
bhereot! What hath been the cause 
f this mummish massing, but the 


nd 


i 

ksnorance nereof’ You, what 
t ~ ‘ - ri 

t What Is at this day 


~ Py 7." 7 , , 6% 
cause of thts want of love and 


ha ith 
the 
cha- 


ut Union with the Church of Rome. 


himself 


{ Jan. 


rity, but the ignorance hergol: Let 
us thereiore so travail to ufdersiand 
the Lord’s Supper, that we be no 
cause of the decay of God’s worship, 
idoluirv, of po dumb massing, 
mulice; SO may Wwe 
38 thither to our 


Ol 19 
of no bate and. 
the bolder baveatc 
comfort. 

‘“ Neither need we to 


such exact knowlecee ts re 


think that 


every man, that hie be able to discuss 
ali bigh points In the doctrine there- 
of : but thus much we must be sure 
to bold, that lm the supper of the 
Lord, there Is no vain ceremony, no 
bare sign, bo untrue figure of a thing 
absent. Tut, as the Scripture saith, 
tne table of the Lord; the bread and 
cup of the Lord; the 
—— ’ > &C. &C. 

‘This is to stick fast to Clirist’s 
wide made in bis institution; to 
Christ thine own; and to ap- 
merits unio thyself—Herein 


make 

' yy ae 
piv his 
thou needest no other man’s help, no 

or oblation, no sacri- 
nO mass. Ho means CS- 
(Ho- 


ment. 


otHer sat vice 
fied inh Q pric ESi, 
tablis 


milyv 
é 


man’s invention.” 
the Sacra 


hed by 
ncerming 
Concerning 


Art, XX1L.“ The Romish 


eee cobcermlby purgatory, par- 
dons, wors MDD be, aba udoratlo 1, ad 
well of Imaves as o} clique S$, und 
also ior iarsn of saints is a fond 


uvented, and erounded 
Scr pure, Dut 


7 ee —, ee 
i wn, Vainly 
4 


upon no warranty of 


rather repugnant to the word of 
sod.” 


3 ¥ . 
words oi this 
pronounce 


It istrue that the 
Article do not distinctly 
the wo! “~— of tmages. and the 
InvocatLo saints. to be anti-chris- 
than or easaanne and the state- 
ments of Mr. Wix, who maintains that 
the Church of Rome is by no means 
anti-christian o1 sage may there- 
fore secm not to be ulterty at variance 
with the _— of our c etal h. But, 
if we turn te the Homilies, we shall 
see that ve opposition is no jess marke 
ed in this than in the former instance. 
iment by which the 
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Roman Catholics defend themselves 
from the charge of idolatry*® is here 


directly met, and iully confuted, * It 
is evident, Says the Homily, ‘that 
our jmave-maintainers have the same 
opinien of saints which the Gentiles 
had of weir false gods, and thereby 
are moved to make them imaees as 
ithe Gentiles did. If answer be made, 
‘shat they wake saints but interces- 
Tsors (0 “God, and meais for such 


things as they would obtain of God ; 
4 thai is even after the Geniiles 
Ptrous usage: to make them ofs 
B Gods called Dit Media. to be 
‘mean istercessors and belpers to 
God, as though he did not hear, er 
should be weery if he did all alone. 
And therefore in this also, it 
his most evident that our ime 
Ptainers be all one in opinion with 


39 


’ a, 
1GOoOla- 
sa’nts, 


Uti, 


cd ast La | 


e-mMall 
the 


i- 


©! Gentiles idolaters (ifomily on 
oe Peril of Idolatry. Part ii.) 

gh Tie whole of the Homily is, in 
Pe iruth, of the same tendency. Mr. 


Wix, with great justice, commends 
the moderation of this sermon on 
the Peril of Idolatry: but -the pas- 
sage which he quotes to exemplify 
it, is one of those which we under- 
stand as making stvongly against him, 
The words are: 


q 

4 : ‘ 4 

5 “So that [ conclude, as it may be 
pe fosstble in some one city, or litile 

p country, to have images set up in 


» temples and churches, and yet idola- 
jtry by earnest and continual preuch- 
jing of God’s true word, and the sin- 
cere Gospel of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, may be kept away for @ short 
‘ime ; so is it impossible that (images 


es 


| °nce sct up, and suffered in temples 


>and churches) 
i much less 


any great countries, 
the whole: world, can any 
» ong time be kept from idolatry.”? 
W ith respect to the third point no- 
ticed by Mr. Wix, the practice of 
/Tepeating the service in an unknown 
tongte, both the Twenty-fourth Ar- 
ticle and the Twenty-first Homily 
are Joud in condemnation of it. Mr, 
Wix is of opinion, that he has never, 
* See Mr. 


9 6 


Wix’s note, p. 
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in any place of public worship, seen 
more humble, more unaffected, and 
more sincere devotion, than amony 
the congregalions of Roman Catho- 
lic chapels. (Refi. p. An@ the 
anonymous writer menuoned in his 
note was so completely overcome by 
the splendour of the high mass, as 
celebrated at Paris, by the illumina- 
tion of the church, the majestic tones 
and exquisite modulation of tue or- 
can, the venerable air of the build- 
ing, the numbers of the communi- 
cants, the gorgeous habiliments of 
the priests, &c. &ce. that from the 
pure fervour of tue moment, he kne!: 
jone and received 
thouch not a member ofthe Romis)i 
Communion, and was rapt in high 
holy musings. But, what says 
the Homily! “ When the prayers 
spoken by tne m inisier, and the words 
iD of the sacra- 
ments be not understood of them that 
be present, they cannot thereby be 
For as when the trumpet 
the fleld viveth an 
po man is thereby 
stirred himsell to the 
fight; ....... EVen sO, when prayers, 
or administration of sacraments, shall 
be in a tongue unknown to the hear- 
eis, which be thereby 
stirred up to lift up his mind to God, 
and to beg with” the 
God’s hand, those 
the words of his prayers, 
ter asketh $ or who shall in 
nistration of the sacraments 
stand what invisible grace is to | 
craved of the bearer, to be wroug})! 


oc 


rerer 


the sacrament, 


and 


the administration 


edijicd. 
that is blown in 
uncertain sound, 
up lo prepare 


ot them shail 


mitiist cr, at 
which, in 
the mlnis- 
the 
onder- 


Ls ‘e 
Lon ges 
Nil- 


Cc 


in the Inward man f Truly, »o maz 
at all,” (Homily XXi. On Com- 


mon Prayer and Sacraments.) 
Nothing can be farther from our 
intention, than to re present Mr Wis 
as friendly tothe meetene Subd prac- 
tices he In such 
mild and qualified terms ; or as being 
desirous to unite with the 
Rome, so long as they 
maint. Fic 
we helieve him to be very sincere in 


of which spe a! 


Church af 


iy are generally 


ined in it. declares, and 
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no ane b gest 2 wbhorrence of the cr- 


rors, of ia delusions, and of the su- 


> ? . ) : ° , , 
perstitions of the Romish Church : 
H 1 + 1, . } 

ne acmits that the CGoctrine of tran- 
‘ P rt <n ‘ off y } > 9 p> 
subs antiation 1s Jundamenialiy acid il 


3 « . f. ¢ ao ! 
HeEOUS; that although 


eT > _ Deon ce Ree ks 
mt Saints, aCCOoraine to His iQils is 
“rt iP evs . a tre ne 6 
ce WOmMtPOUS, [He aouses Ot that 
en , sanlatres e -« [ 6¢ ty ay 
. cirine are W:O1alrous 3 ana (iat SO 
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‘P ’ ‘> c “7% bd ! 

es supretiacy ana Lise 
ee " , 

€s vi ihe R. mah Nae 


“ peroaeart on ¢iyn : 
‘ 1Oi1C creed, ana tiie Oiicirs sive 


monies of their w orship are re 
a) 


iined, 


cre can de ho uni between the 


: iF Sead ~~ . F } : » nfs 
‘wo churches. Some o! these ad 
* , ¢ fate ce ee a 1. 
Os 510 hs } 3VC been CnNCiteCG OY the 
1?) f : werget’ es © be ; 
Oishep of St. David Ss; Dut we 


no doubt t bat mae WHAix’s senti: 


+o? : 9 ley ¢ ' ° 
» Gesign IS simply to sooth ivi 
lon, and lo prepare the way for 
; ; 
i 


thai we have now suffi- 
— euarded our readers against 
re 7 ea 

ception of Vir. WWix s ob- 
pave ap ed to the Ar- 
Homilies of our church, 
psive doc- 
trincs of Rome, as if Mr Wis were 

but Merely to 
cherltable and 


, , " ‘ 
slam avglhenenta nt 1. 
CHC AGVOCAIc Ol Lpe ys ; 
« | »trr ‘ } ¢ how sero 
} Liber IOWE VET 
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eorrect the sentiments concerning 


-~ 


these doctrines ant 
ccounted by those 


namrenno : . 
OD tices Wray be ral 


. 


.no ave fav ourable to the plan ofa 


yuNci, tl vy Cert ay! MY are not vers 
- * 
‘ o tn — 5 oe ° 
m ' Le 4 rceCcCordeca sentiments of] 
= oc Me ; 1 
te Ci urc Ol ful sha na. 
t 
rt. : Pe , . 
ee ee ee Ee ee 
EL AIS GIseTrencc., } re not con- 
. . ' 
“aed merely to the doctrines or prac- 
, ; . } he OF ry 2 pe ’ 
ces of the Charch ( { mome <¢ it 
) le 2 ¢} rt . py 7 rT) 7. } orl re ye 
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consider th: mselves a sound branch of the 
Catholic Chureh of Christ, the Church of 


htome has wever been denied to be of the 
true church.” 


Aha ayaih > 
r = tate Mi ca » talons 
é The Church of Roamecis a )\ leds red 


by the Church of England to bea true: apos- 


A cattiss 

tolical « reh. She denies wa rticie of 
fanh which the Church of En wot” main. 
tus to be requisite to aia nm: though 


she entertains, i addition, opinions which 


5 ‘ t . ‘ - seem ft . > 

we t; myrcn af England consid ’s UNNeCCLS- 
QD .Y 

sary or erroneous.” pp. 29, 00. 


Yow what is the definition given 
in the xix.th Article? * The visible 
church of Christ 1s a congregation 
of faithful men, in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duiy ministered ac- 
cording io Christ’s ordinance, in all 


hose things that of necessity are re- 


cr 


isite to the same.” 
Can this be said of the Church of 
Rome ? Is it true that i © pure word 
of God is preached in that church, 
and the sacra ani ministered! 
Is it true of any church which noto- 
riously withholds or corrupts the 
word of God, and which teaches a 
doctrine, that “is repugnant to the 
piain words of Scripture, and over: 
-qature of a sacrament?” 
(Art. XXVIII.) If, according tothe 
view of our reformers, the coe 
of Rome did preach the word ot God 
surely, and rightly administer the 
sacraments, upon What principle e can 
they be justified for ¢ choosing rather 
to elve up theirlives thantoc conform 
to it? But we purposely avoid much 
reasoning upon the subject, and, 
ascettain the opinion of our own 
church, prefer an appeal to her ac 
knowleds gee d statements. 
** That ye may perceive the weak- 
ness of this argument, it is needful 
to teach you, first, what the true 
churcn of Christ is, and then to cot: 
fer the Church of Rome therewith, 
they agree (0 
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« The true church ts a universal con- 
cregation or fellowship of God’s faithful 
end elect people, ‘built upon the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the head corser-stone.’ 
And it hath always three notes cr marks, 
whereby it is known: pure and sound doc- 
trine, the sacraments ministered according 
to Christ’s holy institution, and the right 
nse of ecclesiastical discipline. This de- 
scription of the chure h is agreeable both to 
the Scriptures of God, and also to the doc- 
trine of the ancient Fathers, so that none 
may justly find fault therewith. Now if 

ou will compare this with the Church of 

tome, not as it was in the beginning, but 
gs it is at Lain sent, and hath been for the 
space of Dine hundred years and odd; yeu 
chal math perce ive the state thereof to be 
so far wide from the nature of the true 
church, that nothing can be more. For 
neither are they built upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, retaining the 
sound and pure doctrine of Christ Jesus.” 
Sermon for Whitsunday, pp. S93, 594. 


“To be short, look what our Saviour 
Christ pronounced of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees am the monger : the same may be 
buldly and with safe conscience pronounecd 
of the bishops of Rome; ni amely, that they 
have forsaken, and daily do forsake, the 
e mmandments of God, to erect and set up 
their own constitutions. Which thing being 
true, as all they which have any beht 0 
Gou’s word must — co nfess, we may 
well conciude, sccording y tothe ru le of Au- 

rustine, that the bishops of Rome and therr 
adherents are notthe true church of ‘Christ, 
much less then to be taken as chief heads 


. 


aid rulers of the same. * Whosoever,’ 
saith he, *so dissent from the Scriptures 
concerning the head, although they be 


fourid in all places where the poles iS a- 
pointed, yet are tt ey not in the church; a 
plain place, concluding directly against the 
Church of Rome.” Ibid, pp. 594, 395. 

The plan which 
és to be adopted 
oO ascertain What were t 
nd prac ices of the} pt in ‘ivechurch. 
ile cont tends, With Vv incentius | irl- 
ieNSIS, that 


y tae “ i ian lie 
ir. Wix propo- 
by the council, ts 


t pinions 


are thus Catholic, when we follow 

ersality, antiquity, and unanimous com 
it: but we follow universeliiy, Whea we 
"oless that only to be the tru faith, 


"ch is professed by the church all the 
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world over: in like manner, we are follow- 
ers of antiquity, when we religiously ad- 
here to that sense of Scripture, which 
manifestly obtained among the holy fathers, 
our predecessors ; and, lastiv, we follow 
consent, when we embrace the definitions 
and opinions of almost all, if not all, the 
bishops and teachersin the ancient Church.’ 
Reflections, p. 10, 


In order to satisfy those whx 
might doubt of the propriety of look.- 
ing to early times and to the consent 
of all Christian antiquity, for a cor- 
rect view of eens doctrine and 
usages, he employs a great many 
peges lm citing extracts from the 
wriipgs of eminent and learned 
men. Our only objection to these 
pages Is, that they appear to be su- 
perfluous. Noreasonable man in the 
Church of England wouid make light 
of the early fathers ; and Mr. Wix 
himself would not, we presume, wish 
us to foliow them in their errors. 
We tee 1 it, therefore, unnecessary 
to deck de ut large upon this point: 
if such a convocation could be as. 
sembled with dispositions suited to 
the work, they would probably con- 
sult the Larmony of their respective 
communities by this mode rather 
than by aby always takine 
care that nothing was admitted re- 
pugnant to Scripture. 

But looking at the c 
what, we would ask, 1s the probabi- 
lity of success? Suppose for one mo 
ment, that the almost Inseparablc 
difficulty of convening such a bods 
of men for sucha purpose, were hap- 
pily surmounted, what reason have 
we to believe that the object would 
be attained ? 

Nir. Wix himself is not prepared 
to admit the supremacy of the pope. 
or to believe In transubstantl 


Case as it Stand iS: 


lation, or 
even (notwithstanding his placing in 
‘axtenositions t hewbererai eee 
for the commemoration of St. Mi- 
chael and ail angels, and the Romish 
Coilect about the intercession of the 

























































































































Virgin,)* to solicit the intercession 
of saints and angels, or of the Vir- 
vii Mary. Are the Roman Catho- 
lics, then, willing to Meet us on such 
terms as a conscientious churchman 
could be expected to admit ? 

Where is the disposition ? 

We have seen how much cratifed 
they were by the manner in which 
Mr. Wix expressed himsclf in rela- 
tion to them and ther chuich. But 
what will they concede ? A resicwer 
of their persuasion, in stating bis 
own opinion, states, we believe, the 
cpinion which generally prevails , 
among them. 


‘66 We assure Mi. Wix, that, though we 
can never make any concessions, that would 
alter the minutest article in our creed, yet 
we heartily concur with him, in the pious 
wish wiich he has cherished, of secing all 
Christians united in the same paternal 
bond of relizious ecocord; and we believe ; 
that in exoressing our own feelings, we 
express ulso the feelings of the Catholic 
yhurch., We believe, that no rebgion 
can vie with her in her apostolical labours, 
and in her zeal for (he propagation of the 
faith, and gaining converts to her creed 
but then she 
pound with those = denied her authority. 
if she could be induced to make any con- 
cessions, they ail be in matters of disci- 
pline. Here, indeed, she is at iberty to 
conform to the weakness of her children, 
and to dispense with some of her institu- 
tions. We shall n My however, take upon 
us to Say how jell s! ie might be willing to 
relax even inher discipline, if Ler separate 
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brethren should join in communion with 
her, and ia the belief of those fundamental 
articles of faith which she holds necessary 
to salvation” p. 75.2 Wix, pp. xix, xx, 





ae 


We shall now furnish a few ex- ! 
tracts from the Bi-hop of St. Da- 
vid’s, as tending to throw additional 
light upon some of the subjects 
which have been noticed above. 


* The doctrine of transubstantiation is, 
upon the whole, the most unscriptural, the 
most heretical, and the most anti-Christian 
of all the novelties of papal Rome. It is 
that which, in itself and its c nsequences, 

hiefly distinguishes the Church of Rome 
rie the Church of England. It was the 
test of Seresy in Queen Mary’s days, when 
SO ate 1y martyred Protestants died at the 

ke for the denial of it ; and has been the 
ies fF test of Popéery since the Retorma- 
tion.” Bishop of St. David's, p. 52. 





* The question is, upon what principle 
he can evade the charge of idolatry in tak- 
ing that for God, which is not God; and 
In What respect the idolatry of him, who 
nner that what he makes and eats 15 a 
god, differs (except in extravagance of 
folly and impiety) from the idolatry of the 
poor heathen, who believes that the i image 
which he carves is a God.” Ibid, pp. 37, 
58. 


‘* Every act of idolatry, by the worship 
of any thing that is not God, is a denial of 
the true God, even by those who profess 
to believe in the true God. This is evi- 
dent, not only from the general language of 





scripture, which teaches us, that men may Sth 
know God, but ‘in works deny him,’ and [Be - 
may believe in God, and yet, by neglect of 3 ct 
domestic duties, * deny the faith, ‘and be ia ios 
worse than an infidel,’ but, particularly, 


by that remarkable passage of Job xxxvi. 
23. ‘If Lbeheld the sun, when it shined, 
or the moor, walking in brightness; and 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
mouth ~ kissed my hand ; this also 
were an iniquity ta be punished by the 
Judge: f rf shi aatd have dented the God 
that is above.’ W e deny, therefore, the 
God, that is above, and, consequently, 
bath the Father and the Son, not only by 
avowed Atheism and Deism, or Sucinian- 
isin, but by acts uf W rships such as Aissing : the 
the hand, and bowing the knee in prayer te sary 
lmazes, reiics, saints, or angels, or any Te the | 
thing that is nat God.” Ibid, pp. 17, 1%. 
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« Asa palliation for the use of the Latin 
age in ier church service, Mr. Wix 
© says, ‘ With respect to the church service 
© ina language sot understood by the com- 
> mon people, fwhich custom has been some- 
” times siated to be grounded ona wish to 
keep the people In ignorance | a more kind 
explanation might have been found in the 
affection of the Roman Catholics for the 
Latin language, as being, in a certain de- 
gree, a Catholic language’ (p. 32.) The 
‘term ‘Catholic’ is as mapplicable to the 
‘Roman language, as to the Roman church. 
"Even in the Augustan age, the Latin lan- 


: jangu 


> never in so general use as the Greek, At 
“present, what can be less Catholic than a 
Janguage that is known, comparatively, only 
And what can be less rational, 
- than to indulge a weak and superstitious 
‘affection for that which is contrary to the 





_ ends of public worship; and is ‘repugnant 


"tothe word of God, and to the primitive 


church,’ as our church expresses it?) (Ar- 
Oe ticle XXIV.) 


‘¢ But Mr. Wix says, that ‘for the ac- 
commodation of the humbler classes in so- 


|) ciety, the Latin prayers are accompanied 


with a translation inthe vulgar tengue of 
the country,’ (p. 32) If it be an accommo. 
dation to those who carry their prayer-books 
with them to church, to hear the service in 
one language, and read it in another, it can 
be no accommodation to such of the poor as 
have no prayer-book ; and to the poorest, 
who cannot read. To them the Latin 
prayers are § a sounding brass, and a tink- 
ling cymbal.?? Bishop of St. David’s, pp 


19, 20. 





{ 


“Ifthe Church of Rome be idolatrous, 


_ there can be neither calumny nor absurdity 
-in calling her anti-Christian, or the ant- 


' Christian power. Nothing can be more 
Santi-Christian than idolatry. ¢ Thou shalt 
» worship the Lord thy God; and him only 


& r: ' 
shalt thou serve.” But Mr. Wix asks, 
‘How can that church be called anti. 
Pets ° . . . 

> Christian, which recites the same creeds, 


> and prayers, and Psalms, which the Church 
F of England does? By reciting also anv- 
>) ther creed, and other prayers, which are 
+) anti-Christian.—Again, Mr. Wix says, that 
> “the Church of Rome denies no article of 
q faith, which the Church of England main- 
3 she entertains, in addition, opinions which 
the Church of England considers unneces. 
sary and erroneous.’ (p. 30.) This is not 
' ‘be language of the Church of England, or 
Christ. Observ. No. 217, 
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‘ans to be requisite to salvation ; though’ 
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of her Reformers. She considers pope 
Pius’s additions to the Apostolic creed as 
idolatrous, blasphemous, and impious.— 
Was it for the denial of opinions unneces- 
sary, or simply erroneous, that Latimer, and 
Cranmer, and Ridley, laid down their lives ? 
Was it not for protesting against the idola- 
try, blasphemy, and impiety of the Church 
of Rume?”* = Ibid. pp. 15, 16. 


The following paragraph is from 
‘‘ Strictures,”’ by Mr. O’Donnoghue, 
who writes with much earnestness, 
and with the characteristic warmth of 
the country to which his name evi- 
dently belongs. We should not have 
complained if his warmth had been 
less: many hard words in the pamphlet 
might be omitted without injury to 
his argument, and with satisfaction 
to his readers. 


‘‘ In order to avoid,if possible, the sin 
of idolatry with which she is so justly 
charged, the Church of Rome divides ado- 
ration or worship into three parts.  Dulia’ 
belongs to the saints generally ; *‘ Hyper- 
daha? to the Virgin Mary; and * Latria? is 
due only to God. Now these are distinc. 
tions of wiich we know and read nothing 
in Scripture; beside that, however spe- 
cious they are on paper, yet are they in 
reality distinctions without a difference. 
Papists cannot deny but that ‘latria’ is 
offered to the saints and Virgin Mary; or 
else what do such expressions as these 
mean :—* Hail, queen! mother of merey ! 
our life, delight, and hope, hail! We shel- 
ter ourselves under thy protection ; despise 
not our supplications in the times of our 
necessity ; but deliver us from all dangers, 








* Mr. Wix (Letter, p. 4°.) considers 
this statement as a petitio principii : tor he 


does not allow that the Church of Rome is 
idulatrous. Wedo not look upon the ob. 
Ifthe Church of Rome 
be not idolatrous, it would be very difficult 
to prove that there exists such a thing as 
idolatey. And if we should consider that 
the ancient, authentic records of that 
church, did not countenance idolatry, we 
know that it has encouraged men to serve 
the creature more than the Creator, and 
has taken no care to recall its subjects to the 
right worship, when they were manifestly 
idolatrous. The Church sanctioned idola- 
try, whether its acknowledged records fa- 
voured such a system or not. 
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thou ever-glorious Virgin. Queen of an- 
gels, patriarclis, prophets, and apostles, 
source of tlle Fountain of Grace, refuge of 
sinners, comfort of the afflicted and advo- 
cate of all Christians! O my Lady, holy 
Mary! I recommend myseif into thy bless- 
ed trust, and singular custody, and into the 
bosom ot thy mercy this night, and for 
evermore, and in the hour of my death, as 
also my soul and body; that by thy most 
holy intercession, and by thy merits, all my 
works may be directed, according to thine, 
and thy Son’s will, Amen.’ And again; 
*Command thy Son, O happy Parent! who 
makest expiation for our wickedness; by 
thy authority, as a mother, c mimand thy 
Suon.?” O'’Donnoghue, pp. 22, 23. 


The author of tic * Reflections,” 


LEVER 


éSe, 


GREAT URITAIN. 


PrerparinG for publication :—-General 
Gardanne’s Embassy to Persia, in 1407 ;— 
Public Characters of 1820 ;—A Second Ma- 
nuscript from St. Helena, by Surgeon 
O’Meira;—Historical and Topographical 
Account of Devonshire, by the Rev. D. 
Tysons and the late S. Lysons, Esq. ;—A 
new English Dictionary, by D. Booth;— 
Hydro Agriculture and Mechanical Spade 
Cultivation, by Mr. Doncaster;—The Ca- 
nadian Settler, by T. Carr;—-A_ lransla- 
tion of Kotzebue’s Voyage round the 
World, in 1816, 17, 18 ;—An Expostulatory 
Enistle to Lord Byron, by Mr. Cottle. 


inthe press :—The concluding Volume 
of Dr. Clarke’s Northern Traveis ;—Tra- 
vels in the East, Vol. IL by Sir Wilham 
Ouseley;—A Tour through the Himala 
Mountams, and to the Sources of the Gan- 
ges and Jumna, by J. B. Fraser ;—Views 
of Paris, by Capt. Batty ;—Bavley’s Histo- 
ry of the Tower of London, from Authentic 
Records ;—A Treatise on the Adultera- 
tions of Food, by Mr Accum ;—Geraldine, 
or Modes of Faith asd Practice, by a La 
dy ;—Memoirs of Miss Cheesiman, by Miss 
Jane Vaytor;—Discoures on Genesis, by 
the Rev. H. J. Austin, 
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ever zealous for what he deems a lau- 
dable object, endeavours to soften 
these hard speeches. We cannot, 
however, say that he labours with 
much effect. 

But it is urged that there is “a ge. 
neral disposition prevailing among 
the Roman Catholics to a reforma. 
tion.’ As this alleged fact is of great 
importance in the inquiry, it will be 
necessary to consider it at greater 
length than our limits will allow us 
to devote to it in the present Num. 
ber. We hope, therefore, to resume 
the subject in our next. 

(To be continued.) 


LRY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ése. 


Oxford.—Early on the morning of the 
9th of January, a fire broke out in Magda. 
len-Hall, which, in spite of the most zealous 
efforts for its suppression, consumed a con 
siderable part of the building, with the furni 
ture and several goed collections of books, 
Sixteen sets of rooms are stated to have 
been completely destroyed. No lives were 
lost, most of the members being absent for 
the vacation. The circumstance is report: 
ed to have arisen from the indiscretion of 
an under- graduate, in retiring to rest with- 
out extinguishing his candle. 


Ata numerous meeting of gentlemen 
educated at Jesus College, Oxford, heldat 
Dolgelly, on the 4th of August, 1819, it was 
resolved, “ That the cultivation of the 
Welsh language among the young men of 
the principality, particularly those intended 
for the church, is an object of the highest 
importance ; and that this meeting is any 
ious to further the regulations adopted 6 
late years at Jesus College, in Oxford, for 
this purpose.”—(The late Dr. Hughes 0 
troduced a regulation, which has since bee? 
continued, that apart of the daily service 
in the chapel should be read in the Wels! 
language, by the young men in rotation.)— 
It was accordingly resolved, that premiusi 
for the best compositions and translatio™ 
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in Welsh should be instituted in the col- 
lege. Subscriptions were propased and a 
committee appointed to effect the object. 


Cambridge.—The graduates of this uni- 
yersity have formed a society, to be denomi- 
nated “ The Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety,’ fur the purpose of promoting 
scientife inquiries, and of facilitating the 
communication of facts connected with the 
advancement of philosophy. It is to con- 
sist ofa patron, a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, @ treasurer, two secretaries, ordinary 
and honorary members. Immediately af- 
ter the institution of the society, upwards 
of 100 graduates of the university were ad- 
mitted as members; and the officers and 
council for the present year were elected. 


List of honours, 1820.— Moderators. Hen- 
ry Wilkinson, M. A. Jobn’s: William 
Whewell, M.A. ‘Trintiy.—Wranglers. Cod- 
dington, Trinity: Maddy, John’s: Bird, 
Trinity : Law, John’s: Lyon, Trimty : Wi- 
gram, Trinity : Goode, Trinty: Durham, 
Catharine: Spencer, John’s: Le Grice, 
Clare: Burdakin, Clare: Tremilett, John’s: 
Shelford, Emanuel: Clark, John’s: Buits, 
Quecn’s: Vicars, Trinity: Barron, Trini- 
ty: Waddingion, Trinity —Senior Optimes. 
Fallowfield, Pembroke: Baines, ‘Trinity : 
Worsley, Trinity : Paynter, Trinity: Pearse, 
Caius: Kelly, Caius: Burroughes, Clare : 
Gedge, Jesus: Platt, Trinity; Hunting- 
don, Trinity: Deanc, Pembroke : Godfrey, 
John’s: Thresher, Jobn’s: Piucknett, 
John’s: Bray, John’s: Loxdale, John’s: 
Bain, Trinity: Green, Queen’s: Waln, 
Trinny.—Funior Optimes. Winder, Bene’t: 
Wharten, Emanuel: Pooley, Christ’s : 
Barlow, ‘Wrinity : Agnew, Emanuel: Walk- 
er, Clare: Scholfield, Trinity: Crakelt, 
Trinity; Dixon, John’s: Parham, John’s: 
Crowther, Jesus: Blackburne, Christ’s: 
Horsley, Christ’s ; Parkinson, John’s: Se- 
vier, Christ’s. 


The following statement may serve as 
an answer to two or three correspondents 
who have Jately requested information re- 
specting church and fire briefs. Upon re- 
ceipt of the letters-patent, which are issued 
by the Lord Chancellor apon certificates 
from the quarter sessions, the undertaker 
provides 10,800 printed copies of church 
briefs, and 11,500 fire briefs, from the 
King’s Printer, which copies are delivered, 
at the Archdeacon’s visitations, by the un- 
dertaker’s agents, to the churchwardens of 
‘he several parishes, &c. in England and 
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part of Wales ; and, at the ensuing visita- 
tions, they are returned to the persons by 
whom issued, with the sums collected. A 
general statement of each account is after- 
wards made up, and information of the 
sums collected is given to the trustees ap- 
pointed in each brief to receive and account 
for the collection, which may be drawn for 
immediately. The fees, &c. payable upou 
each brief are generally as follows :—Char- 
geson a Church Brief. Fiat, 10/ 5s 6d. ; 
patent, 22/. 11s. 6d ; paper and printing, 
22/. 10s ; stamping 13/. 10s.; canvas, car- 
riage, porteragce, postage, and other smali 
charges, 15/. 3s.; total, 84/. Undertaker’s 
salary, agreed for at 5d. each brief return- 
ed, but charged only 4d. Within the city 
of London ami weckly bills of mortality, 
double—Charges on a Fire Brief. —Fiat, 101. 
Ss. 6d.; patent 22/. lls. 6d.; paper and 
printing, 24/.; stamping, 14/ 7s. 6d. ; can- 
vas, &c. 14/1.15s. 6d.; total, 862 Undertaker’s 
salary, &1. for each copy of brief returned ; 
and within the city of London and the 
weekly bills of mortality, double. 


Dr. Firminger, late assistant to Dr 
Maskelyne, at Greenwich, bas published 
some observations relative to a supposed 
lunar atmosphere. He says, ** I have ob- 
served, inoccultations of stars at the mooun’s 
bright limb, that their light diminishes as 
they approach towards the moon, and in a 
few seconds before the occultation they ap- 
pear very small, and seem to vanish gra- 
dually; but I always considered this ap- 
pearance to arise from the superior bright- 
ness of the Moon, compared with that of 
the star, when very near its enlightened 
limb; the apparent magnitude of the star 
being rendered almost a point at the instant 
of its disappearance On the other hand, 
when the star emerges at the moon’s dark 
limb, it emerges with almost iis full splen- 
dour, The appearance is also the same, 
wien the star immerges at the dark limb 
behind the moon. Whether the star has 
immerged or emerged at the moon’s dark 
limb, the appearance has always been in- 
stantaneous. In all the eclipses of the stn 
yet recorded, the circular section of the 
sun formed by the moon’s limb is always 
rerular and well defined; which I think 
would not be the case, had the moon an at- 
mosphere sufficiently dense to occasion a 
refraction.”? 


The Cheltenham Mendicity Society, iv 
the course of the first year of their exer 


tions, have registered G21 > cases, which 
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have undergone the most accurate investi- 


gation the Committee could effect. OF 


these 357 were married persons, and 196 
widowed, having famibes of children 

amounting to 951, in general dependent on 
them for support. ‘Though the attenuion 
of the Committee has been almost exclu- 
sively directe «<] to mendicants, yet, in Many 
instances, applications have bee n made to 
the society by persons not coming within 
its rules, vet evidently objects of charity, 
who hove received private relief by indi- 
viduals of the Committee, bur in no case 
from the funds of the Suciety Others bave 
been received into the poor-house ull the 
Committee could consider how best to dis- 
pose of them. Some, on account of incor- 
rigible idleness, evident imposition, repeat: 

ed drunkenness, or habits of profligacy, 
have been rejected. Some deeply distress- 
ed but deserving charac’ers, have been 
enabled to redeem their pledged goods, 
tovls, or clothing, and have returned to 
their labour. Some able ad willing to 
work, but out cf employment, have been 
relie ote and recommended to employment. 
Some being notorious vagrants, have been 
committed to the house of correction, so 
that the town has been very generally re- 
lieved from that horde of beggars which 
have hitherto infested its streets and public 
walks. ‘The whole expense of these ope- 
rations amounts only to 101. 


The Royal! Ssciety of Paris for the ame- 
lioration of prisons, has offered a prize ofa 
thousand francs to the author of some 
work, that shail be peculiarly calculated 
for the use of persons imprisoned. It must 
be periectls ; te igible, and alluring to 
perverted minds, that never look for in- 
struc.ion in reading : stories and examples 
are to be introduced to inspire an abhor. 
rence of v.ce and a regard for virtue ; some 
means are to be taken for insinuating, that 
religion is the best guide and the most 
strensthening conselation, Their present 
ompared wil: that which 


‘vet aspire ta by reformatior, 


eon eto pe 


LW) fierent aces and sexes ure to be consi- 
lered, anc even the diversities of sices. 
fhe competion is open to all persons, 
Fresch or foreigners, The prize is to be 
w ‘judged in July, 1820 
\ second prize is ¢ red < of a gold me. 
rthe bestw oy on the means of im. 
ag the regemen in the interior of 
faces of confinement: the distinct: on that 
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ofacrime, and such as are suffering by 
legal penalties ; the physical regimen and 
the different treatment of different classes, 

food, apparel, lodging, care in sickuess, la- 
bour, and the different kinds of it, as the 
means of healih and amelioration ; the 
means of elementary instruction; as teach- 
ing to read, write, and calculate in arithme- 
tic. The works are to be written in French. 
Other conditions the same as in the former 
proposal, 


Vienna.—The Corporation of Arts and 
Trades has received an order from the go- 
vernment to collect the productions of na- 
ture and industry, for the purpose of exhi- 
bition, in order to diffuse knowledge and 
excite emulation. We suppose the idea is 


taken from the occasional exhibition of 


works cf French industry at the Louvre, 
begun in 1799, and which is considered to 
have produced signal advantages to the 
manufactures of that country. The French 
lay great stress upon the progress of wool 
and cotton spinning within the last few 
years. Amongst the woollen stuffs, cloths 
and Cashinere shawls were exhibited The 
most remarkable were made from Spanish 
wool; alsoa cloth, called /aprs-lazuli, from 
its resemblance to that production, Cash- 
meres were in great variety, and of various 
textures. The French chiefly pride them- 
selves in the superiority they profess to 
have obtained in this particular branch.— 
The spectators at the Louvre were shee, 
in detail, the advantages accruing to manu- 
factures by the introduction of the [hibet 
goat. The skin being first laid out, the 
different articles produced from it followed 
in regular order. From the finest portion 
of the wool very beautiful shawls and stock- 
ings are made; asecond quality was manu- 
fuctured into hats which receive any dye 
with great facility, while the skin itself 
forms a very good imitation of Morocco 
leather; the remainder of the hair is ap- 
propriated to tooth, flesh, and shaving 
brushes; the horns are converted into 
knife and razor handles, 


M. Humboldt was informed by credible 
witnesses, that subterranevus sounds, like 
those of an organ, are heard towards sun- 
rise, by those who sleep upon the granite 
rocks on the banks of the Oroonoko He 
supposes them to arise from the difference 
of temperature between the external air 
and the air in the narrow and deep crevices 
of the atielves of rocks. During the day 
cuese crevices are heeted to 48° or 50°. 
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The temperatare of their surface was often 
39°, when that of the air was only 28°. As 
this difference of temperature will be a 
maximum about sunrise, the current of air 
issuing from the crevices, he imagines, will 
produce sounds which may be modified by 
their impulse against the elastic films of 
mica that may project into the crevices. 
The statement has been employed to ac- 
count for the celebrated tones of the statue 
of Memnon. 


Professor Rafinesque, of New York, in a 
paper on atmospheric dust, maintains, that 
an imperceptible dust falls at all times from 
the atmosphere, and that he has seen it on 
Mount Etna, on the Alps, onthe Allegha- 
ny and Catskill Mountains in America, and 
also onthe ocean. This is the dust which 
accumulates in our apartments, and renders 
itself peculiarly visible in the beams of the 
sun. He has found it to accumulate at the 
rate of from one-fourth of an inch to one 
inch in a year, but in such a fleecy state, 
that it could be compressed to one-third of 
its height. He takes the average of the 
yearly deposit at about one-sixth of an inch, 


Mr. Ward remarks, of the Hindco reli- 
gion, that the doctrines of the Vedu are 
acknowledged all over India; the religion 
of Boodh, a Hindoo incarnation, prevails 
throughout the Burman empire, Siam, Cey- 
lon, &c. Jamiiiasm, spread throughout 
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Tartary, may also be traced to a Hindoo 
origin ; and if, as is conjectured, the Fo of 
the Chinese be the Boodh of India, then 
‘‘ tar more than half the population of the 
world remain under the influence of the 
superstition taught in the Vedu.” 


India.—It having been submitted to go- 
vernment, that many European soldiers, 
from early aversion to spirituous liquors 
and praiseworthy habits of sobriety, se'dom 
or never drink the daily quantity furnished 
to them by the regulations of the service, 
the Governor-general in council, anxious to 
give every encouragement to men of such 
marked temperance, has been pleased to 
authorize a compensation in money to be 
paid to European soldiers of good charac- 
ter who may prefer that commutation, in 
whole or in part, to the dram in kind now 
served out to them. We cannot but express 
the great pleasure we feel in recording so 
wise and excellent a regulation. 


New South Wales—A savings bank, for 
the reception of deposits from different dis- 
tricts of the settlement, has just been estab- 
lished at the seat of government, which it 
is expected will prove a great incitement to 
habits of industry and economy among the 
colonists. Books were opened at four dif- 
ferent stations ; Sydney, Paramatta, Liver- 
pool, and Windsor. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THEOLOGY. 

Observations on the Scripture, suited to 
the present Juncture, ina Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s Chapel, Penzance, Nov. 28, 
1819; by Rev W. F. Lyte 

A Letter addressed to a Diocesan Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 6d. 

Passing Events correspondent with An- 
cient Prophecies ; by the Rev. John Nance. 
ls. 6d. 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation and 
Exposition of the Psalms, on the Principles 
oftie late Bishop Horsley; by the Kev. 
John Fry. 8vo. 18s 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on 
the Homage offered to our Saviour on cer- 
tain Occasions du ing his Ministry, with an 
Appendix; by Dr Nares. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
The Truth and Exce!lence of the Chris- 
tian Religion; by the Rev, Richard Mant, 
D.D. 12mo, 9d. 





Sermons preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Wercester; by the late Rev. 
James Stillingfleet. 8vo. 14s. 

The Chronology of Our Saviour’s Life ; 
by the Rev. C. Benson. 8vo 6s. 

Cheap Repository Tracts, sued to the 
present times. 12mv. Is. 6d. 

A Vindication of our authorized Transla- 
tion and Translators of the Bible; by the 
Rev. H J Todd. 8vo. 6s 

Theological Tracts; by Bowdier. 5s. 6d. 

Discourses on several Subjects; by Sa- 
muel Seabury, D. D. 2 vols 8vo. 16s, 

The Life, Deeds, and Opinions of Dr. 
Martin Luther: faithfully translated from 
the German; by John Kortz. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on Practical Subjec's, by W. 
Barlass ; with a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author; by Peter Wilson, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Hymns and Poems, Doctrinai and Expe- 
rimental, on a Variety of Subjects; by 
Daniel Herbert. 2 vols. 18mo, 7s. 
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have undergone the most accurate investi- 


gation the Committee could effect. Of 


these 357 were married persons, and 196 
widowed, having families of children 
amounting to 951, in general depends nt on 
them for support. Though the attention 
of the Committee has been almost exclu- 
sively directed to mendicants, yet, in Many 
instances, applications have been made to 
the society by persons not coming within 
its rules, yet evidently objects of charity, 
who have received private relief by indi- 
viduals of the Committee, but in no case 
from the funds of the Society Others have 
been received into the poor-house ull the 
Committee could consider how best to dis- 
pose of them. Some, on account of incor- 
rigible idleness, evident imposition, repeat- 
ed drunkenness, or habits of profligacy, 
have been rejected. Some deeply distcess- 
ed but deserving charac'ers, have been 
enabled to redeem their pledged goods, 
tovls, or clothing, and have returned to 
their labour. Some able aed willing to 
work, but out cf employment, have been 
relieved and recommended to employment. 
Some being notorious vagrants, have been 
committed to the house of correction, so 
that the town has been very generally re- 
lieved from that horde of beggars which 
have hitherto infested its streets and public 
walks. ‘She whole expense of these ope- 
rations amounts only to 104. 


The Royal Society of Paris for the ame- 
lioration of prisons, has offered a prize ofa 
thousand francs to the author of some 
work, that shail be pecutiarly calculated 
for the use of persons imprisoned. It must 
be periectly intelligible, and alluring to 
perverted minds, that never look for in- 
struc.ion in reading : stories and examples 
are to be introduced to inspire an abhor- 
rence of v.ce and a regard for virtue ; some 
means are to be taken for insinuating, that 
religion ts the best guide and the most 
strensvthening conselation, T 


Their present 
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t) vet aspire to by reformation, 
) fferent ages and sexes ure to be consi- 
lered, and even the diversities of vices. 


The competion ts open to all persons, 
foreigners, The prize is to be 
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ofacrime, and such as are suffering by 
legal penalties ; the physical regimen and 
the different treatment of different classes, 
food, apparel, lodging, care in sickuess, la- 
bour, and the different kinds of it, as the 
means of heal and amelioration; the 
means of elementary instruction; as teact- 
ing to read, write, and calculate in arithme- 
tic. The works are to be written in French, 
Other conditions the same as in the former 
proposal, 


Vienna.—The Corporation of Arts and 
Trades has received an order from the go- 
vernment to collect the productions of na- 
ture and industry, for the purpose of exhi- 
bition, in orderto diffuse knowledge and 
excite emulation. We suppose the idea is 
taken from the occasional exhibition of 
works of French industry at the Louvre, 
begun in 1799, and which is considered to 
have produced signal advantages to the 
manufactures of that country. The French 
lay great stress upon the progress of wool 
and cotton spinning within the last few 
years. Amongst the woollen stuffs, cloths 
and Cashinere shawls were exhibited The 
most remarkabie were made from Spanish 
wool; also a cloth, called /aprs-lazuli, from 
its resemblance to that production. Cash- 
meres were in great variety, and of various 
textures. The French chiefly pride them- 
selves in the superiority they profess to 
bave obtained in this particular branch.—- 
The spectators at the Louvre were shewn, 
in detail, the advantages accruing to manu- 
factures by the introduction of the [hibet 
goat. The skin being first laid out, the 
different articles produced from it followed 
in regular order. From the finest portion 
of the wool very beautiful shawls and stock- 
ings are made; asecond quality was manu- 
factured into hats which receive any dye 
with great facility, while the skin itself 
forms a very good imitation of Morocco 
leather; the remainder of the hair is ap- 
propriated to tooth, flesh, and shaving 
brushes; the horns are converted into 


. 


knife and razor handles, 


M. Humboldt was informed by credible 
witnesses, that subterraneous sounds, like 
those of an organ, are heard towards sun- 
rise, by those who sleep upon the granite 
rocks on the banks of’ the Oroonoko He 
supposes them to arise from the difference 
of temperature between the external air 
and the air in the narrow and deep crevices 
of the shelves of rocks. During the day 
caese crevices are heated to 48° or 50°. 
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The temperatare of their surface was often 
39°, when that of the air was only 28°. As 
this difference of temperature will be a 
maximum about sunrise, the current of air 
issuing from the crevices, he imagines, will 
produce sounds which may be modified by 
their impulse against the elastic films of 
mica that May project into the crevices. 
The statement has been employed to ac- 
count for the celebrated tones of the statue 
of Memnon. 


Professor Rafinesque, of New York, in a 
paper on atmospheric dust, maintains, that 
an imperceptible dust falls at all times from 
the atmosphere, and that he has seen it on 
Mount Etna, on the Alps, onthe Allegha- 
ny and Catskill Mountains in America, and 
also onthe ocean, This is the dust which 
accumulates in our apartments, and renders 
itself peculiarly visible in the beams of the 
sun. He has found it to accumulate at the 
rate of from one-fourth of an inch to one 
inch in a year, but in such a fleecy state, 
that it could be compressed to one-third of 
its height. He takes the average of the 
vearly deposit at about one-sixth of an inch, 


Mr. Ward remarks, of the Hindco reli- 
gion, that the doctrines of the Vedu are 
acknowledged all over India; the religion 
of Boodh, a Hindoo incarnation, prevails 
throughout the Burman empire, Siam, Cey- 
lon, &c. Lamiiiasm, spread throughout 
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Tartary, may also be traced to a Hindoo 
origin ; and if, asis conjectured, the Fo of 
the Chinese be the Boodh of India, then 
‘far more than half the population of the 
world remain under the influence of the 
superstition taught in the Vedu.” 


India.—It having been submitted to go- 
vernment, that many European soldiers, 
from early aversion to spirituous liquors 
and praiseworthy habits of sobriety, se'dom 
or never drink the daily quantity furnished 
to them by the regulations of the service, 
the Governor-general in council, anxious to 
give every encouragement to men of such 
marked temperance, has been pleased to 
authorize a compensation in money to be 
paid to European soldiers of good charac- 
ter who may prefer that commutation, in 
whole or in part, to the dram in kind now 
served out to them. We cannot but express 
the great pleasure we feel in recording so 
wise and excellent 2 regulation. 


New South Wales—A savings bank, for 
the reception of deposits from different dis- 
tricts of the settlement, has just been estab- 
lished at the seat of government, which it 
is expected will prove a great incitement to 
habits of industry and economy among the 
colonists. Books were opened at four dif- 
ferent stations ; Sydney, Paramatta, Liver- 
pool, and Windsor. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Observations on the Scripture, suited to 
the present Juncture, ina Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s Chapel, Penzance, Nov. 28, 
1819; by Rev W.F, Lyte 

A Letter addressed to a Diocesan Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 61. 

Passing Events correspondent with An- 
cient Prophecies ; by the Rev. John Nance. 
1s. 6d. . 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation and 
Exposition of the Psalms, on the Principles 
oftie late Bishop Horsley; by the Kev. 
John Fry. 8vo. 18s 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on 
the Homage offered to our Saviour on cer- 
tain Occasions du'ing his Ministry, with an 
Appendix; by Dr Nares. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Truth and Exce!lence of the Chris- 
tian Religion ; by the Rev, Richard Mant, 
D.D. 12mo, 9d. 





Sermons preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Wercester; by the late Rev. 
James Stillingfleet. 8vo. 14s. 

Ihe Chronology of Our Saviour’s Life ; 
by the Rev. C. Benson. 8vo 6s. 

Cheap Repository Tracts, sued to the 
present times. 12mv. Is. 6d. 

A Vindication of our authorized Transla- 
tion and Translators of the Bible; by the 
Rev. H J Todd. 8vo. 6s 

Theological Tracts; by Bowdier. 5s. 6d, 

Discourses on several Subjects; by Sa- 
muel Seabury, D. D. 2 vols 8vo. 16s, 

The Life, Deeds, and Opinions of Dr. 
Martin Luther: faithfully translated from 
the Gern:2an; by John Kortz. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on Practical Subjecis, by W. 
Barlass ; with a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author ; by Peter Wilson, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Hymns and Poems, Doctrinal and Expe- 
rimental, on a Variety of Subjects; by 
Daniel Herbert. 2 vols. 18mo., 7s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

“agony ng pic iews of the Antiquities of 
Pola in Istria; by Thomas Allason. Royal 
folis 3d. 15s, 

The Lite of James the Second, King of 
England, &e ; by the Rev. J. 5. Clark. 2 
yols 4to. Of, Qs. 

Sketch of .be Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of Madame de Stael; by Madame 
Necker, with a portrait. 8vo. 8, 

A Voat to the Manor-house, or the 
Tweie Devs at Cheistmas ; with Hints for 
linprover ent; by Mrs. Vavior. 12mo. 4s. 

Part if,efa Genera! Hist ory of the Coun- 
ty of York; by Thomas Dunham Whitta- 


ker. Demy, 22 2s, each; and the large 
paver, with proof unpressions of the plates, 
4/. 435. each. 

A comspendious History of the Jews, par- 
ticularly calculated for Young Persons; by 
Joun Bigland 4s. 6d. 

A History of the United States before the 
Revolution, with some Account of the Abo- 
rigines; by Ezekicl Sanford, S8vo. 14s. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries: for the Use of Students; by 
Join Gitford, 8vo. 15s. 

Time’s Telescope fur 1820, 12mo. 9s. 


te LIGIOUS 


SOCLETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
° VIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


He Society lave lately issued an address 


to tue public, stating that, at a time when 
the enemics of Christianity are employed 
in disseminating the poison of blasphemy 
and isfideliy to an unparalleled extent, 

sey consider it their pecutiar duty to call 
into action ail the means within their 
pover to arrest the progress of the evil. 


; , 
» ‘ ! 
4 Oi tie Mat 


‘nitude of that evil they deem 


t unecessary to dwell The si rns of the 

mes they consider in them selves suffi- 
ciently alaeming. But the success whicn, 
inder the blessing of God’s providence, bas 
or more than a century attended (he la- 


bours of the Society, gives them the as- 
suravee that, now 10 the hour of peril, their 
npeal 'o the attention of the public will 


t be made in vain. 


Directing thete attention, in the first in- 
ance, to the religiaus innate already on 
ther list, they have published in the most 


ular form, and at very reduced prices. 
. i é 
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Vindicie Hibernicz, or Ireland Vindi- 
cated; by M. Carey. 8vo. 16s. 

Poems; by Joshua Russell, 6s. 

Lorenzo, or the Fall and Redemption. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Employment of the 
Poor; by R. A. Slanev. 2s. 

Wakes through Bath, with 21 Evgrav- 
ings; by P. Egan. 12s foo Iscap, 16s. demy. 

The History and Antiquities of the Me- 
tropolitical Church at York, with 35 En- 
gravings of Views, &c.; by Jolin Britton. 

Excursions in Derbyshire ; by E. Rhodes, 
with Engravings, by G. Cooke. 4to id. 4s. 
royal 12, 14s. 

Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man; by J. 
Macculloch. 2 vols. 8vo. and a vol. “Ato, 
3d. 3s. 

Notes on Africa; by G. A. Robertson. 
15s. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory; by Sam. R. Brown. S8vo. 10s. 

An Abridgment of the most Popular Mo- 
dern Voyages and Travels in Europe; with 
maps, &e.; by the Rev. T. Clark. 12mo. 
8s. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


such as appeared to them best cuiculated to 
check the growth ofirreligion But as the 
forms which infidelity has now assumed 
are novel, the Society have thought it ne 

cessary to vary in some degree, their ordi- 
nary modes of operation. A Committee 
lias, therefore, been appointed for the spe- 
cial purpose of searching for other tracts, 
not at present on the Society’s list; of 
opening new channels for distribution, and 
of circulating, at the lowest prices, such 
other tracts and papers, as may be called 
for by the occasion, and may appear to 
them best suited to the exigency of the 
moment. Every facility will be afforded 
by the Committee in London, and by the 
Diocesan and District Committees in the 
country, to all pious and well-disposed per- 
sons, whether members of the Society oF 
not, who may be desirous of giving to 
these tracts that effective circulation, which 
it is the especial object of the Society '9 
obtain.—In order to carry into effect these 
extended operations, the Seciety have al- 
ready appropriated the sum of 1000/. from 
their general fund to this specific object ; 
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and they look confidently to the friends of 
Christianity for such cordial and zealous 
aid, as may enable them to give the fullest 
effect to their endeavours. They trust that, 
from the pious and the wealthy, they shall 
find that liberal assistance which such ex- 
tensive measures will require; and that, 
while they are engaged in the anxious de- 
fence of al! that is sacred and dear to 
Christians, their exertions will not be al- 
lowed to languish, for want of due co-ope- 


ration and support. 


The undermentioned tracts, already on 
the Society’s catalogue, have been reduced 
in price, as follows :— 


Leslie’s short Method with the Deists, 3d. 

Leslie’s i ruth of Christianity, 3d. 

Bishop Porteus’s Evidences, bound, 6d. 

Ditto, balf- bound, 4d. 

Bishop Horne’s Letter to Adam Smith, 1d. 

Bishop Watson’sApology for the Bible, 64d. 

Bishop Gibson’s Pastoral Letters on Infi- 
delity, 3d. each, or together, 6d. 

Lord Lyttleton’s Observations on the Con- 
version of St. Paul, 4d. 

Bishop Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses, 
6d. 


The Society have also opened a shop, No, 
21, Fleet-street, for the sale of their publi- 
cations ; and in addition to the tracts above 
specified, have already prepared and print- 
ed a number of new ones, particularly 
adapted to the present crisis, The titles 
of these are as follow : 


Hear both Sides. Witnesses for and against 
the Bible. 

Scripture, the Guide of Life. 

Reasons for Retaining Christianity. 

The Blind Guide: Thomas Paine ignorant 
of the Bible. 

The Unbeliever Convinced. 

Two Dialogues between an Unbeliever and 
a Believer, in two tracts. 

The Abandoned and the Penitent Blas- 
phemer ; or, the Death-beds of Vol- 
taire and Lord Rochester. 


The Society have also entered into cor- 
respondence with their Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees, soliciting the co-opera- 
tion of all; and ofthose, more especially, in 
districts which have been most infected 
with the poison of infidelity. Many Dis- 
trict Committees have already held public 
meetings, and called the attention of their 
‘espective neighbourhoods to the claims of 
‘he present crisis upon their exertions and 
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liberality ; and a very general attention has 
been awakened to the importance of the 
undertaking. 


ORDINATION FOR THE COLONIES, 


A very usefuland long wanted act pass- 
ed last session (July 2, 1819,) ts acdimit 
persons into holy crders specially for the 
colonies. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, or the Bishop 
of London, for the time being, or any bishop 
specially authorized a:d empewered by 
them, may admit toholy orders, any person 
whom he shall, upon examination, deem 
duly qualified, specially for the purpose of 
taking upon himself the cure of seuls, or 
officiating in any spiritual capacity in his 
Majesty’s colonies, or foreign possessions, 
and residing therein. A declaratron of 
such purpose, and a written engagement to 
perform it, being deposited in the bands of 
the archbishop, or bishop, shall be heid to 
be a sufficient tithe. It shall be distinctly 
stated in the letters of ordination, of every 
person so admitted to holy orders, that he 
has been ordained for the cure of souls in 
his Majesty’s foreign possessions. No per- 
son so admitted into holy orders, for the 
purpose of officiating in bis Majesty’s fo- 
reign possessions, shall be capable of be- 
ing’ admitted to any ecclesiastical promo. 
tion or dignity, in Great Britain or Ireland, 
or of acting as curate therein, without the 
previous Consent in writing of the bishop of 
the diocese; nor without the further con- 
sent of the Archbishop, or Bishop of Lon- 
con, by whom, or by whose authority, such 
person shall have been originally ordained, 
or of his successor. No such consent shall 
be given, unless the party shall first pro- 
duce a testimony of his good behaviour 
during the time of his residence abroad, 
from the bishop in whose diocese he may 
have officiated, or in case there be no bish- 
op, from the governor of the colony, or 
from his Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department. 


In future, no person who shall have been 
admitted into holy orders by the Bishops 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia, or Calcutta, or by 
any other bishop or archbishop than those 
of England or Ireland, shall be capable of 
officiating in any church or chapel of Eng- 
laud or Ireland, without special permission 
from the archbishop of the province in 
which he proposes to officiate, or of hold- 
ing any ecclesiastical preferment in Eng 
land or Ireland, or of acting as curate there 
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in, without the consent and approbation of 


the arcl bishop of the province, and the. 


bishup vf the diocese. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL. 

The amount of the collections and con- 
tributions, received in consequence of the 
King’s Letter, Was, on the 4th. of Novem- 
bei, 41,7227 15s. 6d. A benefaction of 
500/ has been since received from the Uni- 
versily of Oxtord. No retuins bad then 
beer received trom the diocese of St. Da- 
vid’s lt is supposed that there are many 
parishes in the other dioceses, which have 
no. vet made their collections. The sums 
already received trom the dioceses of Eng- 
land aud Wales, are as follows: — 


Litchfield and Coventry, 2319/.; Norwich, 
9890/ ; Exeter, 1220/.; London, 66734. ; 
Livcoln, 3940/.; Bristol, 138052; Winches- 
ter, 2466/. ; St. Asaph, 3362. ; Worcester, 
1038/ ; Chichester, 778/.; Ely, 560/.; Ro- 
chester, 974/ ; Bath and Wells, 10837. ; 
Salisbury, 16477. ; Oxford (including 5002. 
from the University,) 1100/; Heretord, 
492/ ; York, 34711; Gloucester, 1280/.; 
Canterbury, 1796/.; Carlisle, 277/. ; Peter- 
borough, 1587/.; Bangor, 245/.; Chester, 
9415/.; Durham, 8192. ; Llandaff, 188/. To 
which may be added, annual subscriptions, 
S17L. 3 denations, G92, 


CONNECTICUT ASYLUM FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB,* 


Within two weeks after the opening of 
this Asylum, about two years since, the 
number of its pupils amourted to twelve, 
Durirg the last year it has increased to 
fifty, from eleven different States in the 
Union,.—* This affords,” observe the Di- 
rectors, ‘* incontestable evidence, (espe- 
cially when it is considered ihat it has been 
impossible to furnish any pupils with chari- 
table aid, excepting a few, tor whose sup- 
port the Legislature of Connecticut had 
macie previston ;) how highly their triencs 
appreciate tie advantages afforded to them 


hy imstruction, how great sacrifices they 








* The name stands thus inthe last Re- 
port, but has been recently changed by the 
General Assembly of Connecticut, to that 
of * The American Asylum at Hartford, 
fur the Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
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are willing to make to obtain this object, 
and how strong is the obligation upon al! 
who feel interested in promoting the salva. 
vation of their fellow-men, to unfold to the 
astonished view of the poor deaf and dumb, 
a knowledge of the wonderful way of sal- 
vation through Jesus Ciirist.” 


During the past year the pupils have 
been distributed into five classes, under 
their respective teachers. The instructers, 
by a constant familiar intercourse with 
them, and, stili more, by means of the daily 
lectures on the language of signs, which 
have been piven by their ingenious and ex. 
perienced associate, Mr. Clerc, have made 
such attainments in the acquisition of the 
principles of this science, that they hope 
very soon to become masters of their pro. 
fession, and thus to secure its advantages, 
beyond the danger of loss. 


Their efforts have still been, and will con. 
tinue to be, directed to the improvement of 
the pupils in written language. Four dif- 
ferent modes of communication are em. 
ployed in conducting the business of in. 
struction, The first, on which all the rest 
are founded, and without which every at. 
tempt to teach the deaf and dumb would 
be utterly vain and fruitless, is the natural 
language of signs, originally employed by 
the deaf and dumb, in all their intercourse 
with their friends and each other, singu- 
larly adapted to their necessities, and so 
significant and copieus in its various ex- 
pressions, that it furnishes them with a 
medium of conversation on all common 
topics the very moment that they meet, 
although, before entire strangers to each 
other; and it is even used by themselves, 
in a Vast variety of instances, to denote the 
invisible operations of their minds, and 
emouons of their hearts. 


The second mode of communication, is 
the same natural language of signs, divested 
of certain peculiarities of dialect, which 
have grown out of the various circumstan- 
ces of life under which different individuals 
lave been placed, reduced to one general 
standard, and methodized and enlarged by 
the admirable genius of the Abbé de 
P’Epée and the still more ingenious im- 
provements of his venerable successor, 
the Abbe Sicard, so as to accommodate 
it to the structure and idioms of written 
language, and thus to render it in i! 
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self a perspicuous, complete, and copious 
medium of thought, bearing a close affinity 
to the Chinese language of hieroglyphical 
symbols. It differs from the Chinese lan- 

uage, only, or principally, in this respect, 
that the latter forms its symbols with the 
pencil, while the other portrays them by 

esture, the attitudes of the body, and the 
yariations of the countenance. 


The third mode of communication, is 
by means of the manual alphabet, by which 
the different letters of the English lan- 
guage are distinctly formed by one hand. 
This enables the deaf and dumb, after they 
have been taught the meaning and use of 
words, to converse with their friends, with 
all the precision and accuracy of written 
language, and with four times the rapidity 
with which ideas can be expressed by writ- 
ing. A person of common understanding 
can very soon learn this alphabet ; and it 
affords to all who will bestow the trifling 
pains which are necessary to acquire il, a 
ready, easy, sure, and expeditious mode of 
conversing on all subjects with the deaf 
and dumb. 


The fourth mode of communication, is 
by means of writing. This is habitually 
employed in the school-rooms ; and by it 
the pupils are taught the correct orthogra- 
phy of our language, to correspond by let- 
ters with their friends, and to derive from 
books the vast treasures of knowledge 
which they contain. 


Articulation is not taught. It would 
require,” observe the Directors, ‘* more 


. time than the present occasion furnishes, 


to state the reasons which have induced the 
Principal of the Asylum, and his associates, 
not to waste their labour and that of their 
pupils upon this comparatively useless 
branch of the education of the deaf and 
dumb. In no case is it the source of any 
original knowledge to the mind of the pupil. 
In few cases does it succeed so as to an- 
swer any valuable end. But its real value 
may well be estimated from the opinions of 
one of the most distinguished philosophers 
of the age, who, for many years, resided 
in Edinburgh, where Mr. Braidwood, per- 
haps the most accomplished teacher of ar- 
ticulation to the deaf and dumb which the 
world ever saw, lived and kept his school, 
The mere mention of the name of Dugald 
Stewart, is sufficient to give force to any sen- 


€hrist. Observ. No. 217. 
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timents which so profound an observer of 
the human mind may have expressed on this 
interesting subject. In his account of James 
Mitchell, a boy born blind and deaf, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Part First of Vol. VII. 
page 39, he says,—‘ But Sicard’s aim was 
of a different, and uf a higher nature ; not 
to astonish the vulgar by the sudden con- 
version of a dumb child into a speaking 
automaton ; but by affording scope to those 
means which Nature herself has provided 
for the gradual evolution of our intellec- 
tual powers, to convert his pupil into a ra- 
tional and moral being.’—And again, page 
46. ‘I have been led to insist, at some 
length, on the philosophical merits of Si- 
card’s plan of instruction for the dumb, not 
only because his fundamental principles 
admit of an obvious application (mutatis 
mutandis) to the case of Mitchell; but 
because iis book does not seem to have 
attracted so much notice in this country 
as might have been expected, among those 
who have devoted themselves to the same 
profession. Of this no stronger proof can 

be produced, than the stress which has 

been laid, by most of our teachers, on the 
power of articulation, which can rarely, if. 
ever, repay, to a person born deaf, the time 
and pains necessary for the acquisition. 
This error was, no doubt, owing, in the 

first instance, to avery natural, though very 

gross mistake, which confounds the gift 
of speech with the gift of reason; but I be- 

lieve it has been prolonged and confirmed 

in England, not a little, by the common 

union of this branch of trade with the more 

lucrative one, of professing to cure organi- 

calimpediments. To teach the dumb ta 

speak, besides, (although, in fact, entitled to 

rank only a little higher than the art of train- 

ing starlings and parrots, )will always appear 

to the mulutude a far more wonderful feat 

of ingenuity, than to unfold silently the la- 

tent capacities of the understanding ; an 

effect which is not, like the other, palpa- 

ble to sense, and of which but a few are 

able either to ascertain the existence, or to 

appreciate the value. It is not surprising, 

therefore, that even those teachers who 

are perfectly aware of the truth of what I 

have now stated, should persevere in the 

difficult, but comparatively useless at- 

tempt, of imparting to their pupils that 

species of accomplishment which is to fur- 

nish the only scale upon which the success 

of their labours is ever likely to be measur- 

ed by the public. 
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Abandoning, then, the comparatively 
useless attempt to teach their pupils arti 
culation, the instructers in the Asylum have 
laboured, and with great success, t» Convey 
important intellectual and religious know- 
ledge to their minds by means of the four 
modes of communication which have been 
already mentioned. 


Interesting, however, as are these par- 
ticulars, they would not have entitled the 
present article to a place under the head 
of Religious L-telligence : But, observe the 
Directors, “ The orginal design of this in- 
stitution is to make it * the gate to heaven’ 
for those poor lambs of the flock who have 
hitherto been wandering in the paths of ig- 
norance, like sheep without a shepherd.” 
Accordingly, as fast as their opening un- 
derstandings have been capable of receiv- 
ing the simple doctrines of ihe Gospel, they 
have been unfolded to their view. Most 
of the important facts recorded in the Sa- 
cred Oracles have been communicated to 
them, and the interesting truths of Reve- 
lation addressed to their consciences and 
urged upon their acceptance. During the 
past year, both in the school and in the 
family, those who have had the care of 
their government and instruction, have wit- 
nessed occasional seasons of seriousness 
among them, ‘¢ What shail — do to be 
saved ?” is a question which, it is stated, 
has, in hundreds of instances, becn pro. 
posed by many of them in their own ex- 
pressive language, with a look of entreaty 
more earnest than words could deseribe, 
‘ And it is a fact,” continues the Report, 
‘which should be very encouraging to all 
the friends of evangelical truth, that the 
iumbling doctrines of salvation alone 
throuch the blood of Jesus Christ, and of 
sanctification alone through the influences 
of that Spirit which He died to purchase, 
lave beea the very doctrines which have 
afforded these children of misfortune con- 
solation, encouragement, and support. The 
phraseology of their divinity continually 
alludes to Jesus Christ. He seems to be 
the palpable object of faith upon whica 
their minds most easily fasten.” Under the 
direction of the heads of the family, they 
attend to morning and evening devotion. 
Their supplications to their Father who is 
in heaven are expressed bv their teachers 
in their own native language of signs “No 
one,” it is added, ** who witnesses the al- 
most breathless attention with which they 
enciecle the organ of their communication 
to Heaven, and the intenseness with which 
they observe the petitions which he offers 
op, can doubt for a moment, that all of 
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them think the duty in which they are en- 
gaged a very serious one, that most of them 
understand its true import, and that many 
of them actually worship the Father of 
their spirits in spirit and in truth,” 


A large proportion of the whole number 
of pupils, not excepting the very youngest, 
lave been observed, secretly offering up by 
signs and gestures, their broken and im- 
perfect, though sincere, requests to their 
Father who is in heaven. ** Does God 
understand signs?” is a question which 
they have more than once put to their 
guardians; and an answer in the affirma- 
tive has brightened their faces with the 
liveliest expressions of gratitude and hope 
and joy. 


One of their number, after a year of pa- 


tient waiting and deliberation, during which 


she often solicited the privilege of comply- 
ing with the injunction of her Saviour, to 
commemorate his sacrifice and death, has 
publicly professed herself to be his disci- 
ple, and, in the estimation of her Chris- 
tian acquaintance, has continued to walk 
worthy of so high a privilege. 


It is the earnest prayer of the Directors 
and allengaged in the government and in- 
struction of the pupils, that the Asylum, 
while it is made the instrument of render- 
ing the objects of its care more happy and 
useful in this life, may also subserve the 
still more noble and exalted purpose, of dis- 
closing to their minds the simple and af- 
fecting truths of the Gospel, the humbling 
doctrine that we are all ruined and lost 
by sin, and the consoling one, that both to 
ourselves and to these children of suffering, 
there is a way opened, through the sacrifice 
of our great High Priest, ample as the 
merits of his death, and sure as the pledge 
of his promises, to that brighter werld, 
where there is an eternal deliverance from 
sorrow and suffering and sin. 


AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SO- 
CIETY. 


BRITISH 


The last Report takes a summary view 
of the progress of the British system of 
education throughout the world. 


In France, the great work still proceeds 
with undiminished rapidity and success ; 
and all the reports received from that 
country agree in the assurance, that its 
salutary effects are, in many places, already 
evinced. The active zeal ofthe Society fc: 
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Elementary Instruction in Paris, aided in 
its benevolent labours by men of power and 
influence, continues successfully to contend 
against the obstacles which prejudice and 
selfishness oppose to the instruction of the 
lower Classes Upwards of 1200 schools 
on the new system were already bestowing 


incalculable blessings upon the youth of 


France. The system had been introduced 
into a great number of schools connected 
with the army; andthe minister of war 
had signified his intention of extending its 
benefits in the course of the present year, 
to all the corps without exception. There 
is reason to hope, that all the Protestant 
Churches in France will very soon have 
such schools attached to them. The Cen- 
tral Committee, esiablished at Bourdeaux, 
is now engaged in printing a new set of 
scriptural lessons, and aiding, by various 
means, the formation of schools in the 
poorer and smaller congregations in dif. 
ferent parts of France. 


The Society of Paris for Elementary In- 
struction appointed a committee for foreign 
objects. Successful attempts have been 
made in France to apply the system to the 
higher branches of instruction. A new 
society has been formed for the purpose of 
further perfecting those attempts. 


From Spain, the Committee had received 
intelligence, that the school, founded in the 
preceding year at Madrid, under the su- 
perintendence of Capt. Kearney, continues 
to flourish ; and that measures had been 
taken to extend the system throughout the 
kingdom, under the sanction of the king. 


In Russia, the Committee had reason to 
expect arapid progress of the cause, and 
their expectations had not been disappoint- 


/ ed. His Imperial Majesty had taken ac. 
_ tive measures for a wider diffusion of know- 
_ ledge amongst the subjects of his extensive 


dominions. The excellent order of some 
regimental schools, on the British system, 
formed among the Russian contingent of 
the army of occupation in France, has been 
noticed on former occasions with due praise. 
The Committee had been informed, that 
the establishment of similar institutions 
Was in progress in other divisions of the 
Russian army. Count Romanzoff had be- 
gun to introduce schools into his dominions, 
in which, besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; which will be taught entirely 
according to the British system, and for the 
‘rst of which, selections from the holy 
Scriptures will supply the lessons: the 
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children will also receive instruction in the 
most useful handicrafts and agricultural 
occupations ; near the principal building, 
workshops of various kinds are erected, and 
a large piece of ground has been allotted 
for akitchen garden. It is the noble foun- 
der’s intention to make such regulations, 
that, ina short time, every village may 
have at least one man of skiil and experi- 
ence in every trade, requisite for the im- 
provement of rural and agricultural life. 


A School Society had been established 
at Florence, under the sanction of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. When the important 
work is once successfully begun, it promi- 
ses to spread its beneficial effects over a 
great part of Italy. 


A school on the new plan had been es- 
tablished at Sartizano, in Piedmont, at 
Naples ; and one for 200 scholars at Bas- 
tia, in the island of Corsica. 


The Committee had prepared the way 
for introducing the system into Malta by 
receiving Mr. Josepli Naudi, a native of 
that island, into the training establishment. 
The Committee had received the assu- 
rance, that the highest authorities in the 
island were likely to second the zeal of 
several enlightened and active friends of 
humanity; and it was probable that a large 
school would soon be established there. 


From New York, Mr. Picton communi- 
cates the intelligence, thatin New York 
and its immediate vicinity there were above 
3600 children of both sexes taught upon the 
British system, and that there are scliools 
on that system in every State, and in 6. .me 
a great number. He however laments, 
that, by injadicious alterations and sup- 
posed improvements, it had, in many in- 
stances, degenerated, and Jost one of its 
great advantages—simpliciiy. To these 
spurious examples of the plan he ascribes 
much of the prejudice which still, in Amert- 
caas in other places, operates against its 
universal adoption. Mr. C. Picton is em- 
ployed by the New York Committee, in su- 
perintending the schools throughout the 
whole of that State. Mrs. Picton had also 
taken the charge of a newly established 
school for 500 girls. 


Want of space prevents our giving fur 
ther extracts from this Report, or from the 
very interesting foreign letters appended 
to it. 


OP For a variety of important Religious Intelligence, see our Appendix. 
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Public Affairs.—sLoreigu. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 


Or Fraxce, which from its proximity to 
our own shores, as well as from its weight 
and importance among the nations of Eu- 
rope, vaturally attracts our first attention in 
surveying the political occurrences of the 
continent, we have not at present much 
to communicate. The proceedings in the 
two chambers, which continue to be the 
most interesting topic of the Frenc: jour- 
nals, are marked by a vacillating play of 
parties, which «ften renders it difficult on 
this side the channel to ascertain their real 
complexion. In France, there is wanting 
that broad and marked distinction of parties 
which is so observable in our own senate, 
and which renders our parliamentary de- 
bates so sure a criterion of the real state 
of political feeling among us. And we ap- 
prehend, that until time shall have given 
stability to their institutions, and until some- 
thing of an aristocracy, composed of the 
rank, wealth, and talent of the country, 
shall have been formed, and obtain its due 
influence in society, the proceedings of the 
Chambers must continue to be characteriz- 
ed by apparent inconsistencies and anoma- 
lies, and it will scarcely be practicable to 
foretel what will be their decision on any 
given subject. From some late proceed- 
ings, it would appear, that the influence of 
the present ministry stands on a foundation 
by no means secure; but the decisions of 
to-morrow may wear a totally different as- 
spect, so that the government itself can 
scarcely know with any certainty on what 
footing it stands. Indeed, some fears seem 
to be entertained by it of fresh agitations ; 
for we find the king replying to the depu- 
tation from the chamber of deputies who 
came to congratulate fim on the new year, 
**We are at peace with all Europe; but 
we have an enemy to combat ;--that enemy 
iS anarchy. Quvr situation can present ro 
danger so dong as Ican place the same re- 
fiance on you that you may upon me.” For 
oursclves, we ground our hope of perma. 
nentinternal jranquillity for France, only 
on the successful efforts which may be 
made to erudicaie the atheistical spirit, and 
the anti-secial and demoralizing philoso- 
rhism which marked the French Revolu- 
‘on. Inthis respect, the extension of edu. 


cation among the rising population, an ob. 
ject now so extensively and so wisely pat- 
ronized in that country, is one most im. 
portant step ; a step, lowever, which must, 
in the event, either lead to a reformation 
in the established religion, or confirm the 
people in their infidelity, by pointing out 
still more forcibly the absurdities and in- 
credibilities of the Romish faith, which is 
the only modification of Christianity frum 
which, as a body, they can possibly take 
their estimate of the nature and principles 
of the Gospel. This state of things calls 
loudly upon British Christians, instead of 
indulging in irritating asperities of lan. 
guage, and fostering national prejudices, 
to use their utmost endeavours to circulate 
the Scriptures throughout that country. 
And here we may just remark, by way of 
answer to some of our correspondents, 
on this subject 
would only tend te increase the hostile feel- 
ing between the two nations, without bene- 
fiting either party; that the severe, un- 


whose ‘‘hard sayings” 


christran, and supercilious remarks, which 


so trequently appear in the journals and 


other publications of Great Britain, when 
speaking of France, are currently men- 
tioned by the friends of Bible Societies and 
similar institutions in that kingdom, as one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way of that 
conciliatory spirit which they are anxious 
to promote, and w..hout which no institu- 
tion or generous design emanating from 
this country can be popular in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom. 


SPAIN appears to be on the very eve of 


some convulsion. Another insurrection, 
which appears far better organized than the 
first, has broken out among the troops col- 
lected at Cadiz, fer embarkation to South 
America. The insurgents are said to be 
in possession of Seville, and to be marching 
on Madrid. ‘ 
Germany, and the neighbouring states, 
are far from enjoying a state of internal re- 
pose and security. The old despotic go- 
vernments, having prohibited the free ex- 
pression of public opinion among their own 
subjects, are adopting measures to prevent 
the tight penetrating from other quarters 
not under their control. The king ©! 
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Prussia has forbidden, under heavy penal. 
ties, the introduction into his dominions of 
any newspaper in the German language 
rinted in France or Engtand, or any news- 
1 ob- aper published in the kingdom of the Ne- 
pat- FB  therlands either in French or Dutch. The 
L im- fF “advocates for a free trade among the Ger- 
must, § ymanstates, for want of which a/l parties 
ation — are moie or less suffering, have not yet 
nihe § made the impression that is so desirable 
r out By upon the public mind. The Prussian go- 
d in- §  yernment, itis true, professes its willing- 
ich is & ness to procure for ail Germany this great 
frum dvantage, ‘* Upon the principles of jus- 
take “tice ;’? but it expreses its conviction that 
ciples F Sthe governments of the different states are 
scalls | “py no means prepared for common mea- 
2ad of | Ysures on this point, and that till this is the 
F lan- | “case little can be effected. 
dices, : 
culate . We are happy, however, to be able to 
untry. Yrecord two important measures which have 
vay of | “been adopted on the continent, which are 
dents, | “conceived in a very different spirit, and 
ubject | . which, we trust, may prove the first of a 
e feel- | geries of plans for the social improvement 
bene- and commercial prosperity of Europe at 
e, un- Jarge 
which | 7 
s and | The first, is an ordinance by the prince 
when | Tegent, in the name of our revered mo- 
men- | March, as king of Hanover, constituting 
es and § two chambers resembling, snutatis mutan- 
asone | is, our own houses of parliament. The 
of that | members may be of either of the three 
nxious | Christian Confessions (the Reformed, the 
nstitu- utheran, and the Catholic,) allowed and 
from qualised in that country by the congress 
neigh- — bf Vienna. These chambers will, in fu- 
ure, be the Assembly of the States-Gene- 
tal, and will make laws, vote taxes, &c. 
eve of § for the whole kingdom ; thus superseding 
ection, — the disjointed system of independent pro- 
nan the incial assemblies, 
yps cole F 
South — The second measureto which we allude, 
co be — isthe abolition of the war imposts, and the 
arching — establishment of a new tariff of commer- 
5 ‘tial duties on imports by the patriotic and 
; ‘tolightened Emperor of Russia. Many 
‘states, [ Gescriptions of goods hitherto prohibited, 
nal ree & #re to be admitted under the new regula- 
tic go- FF tons, and on some others the duty is re- 
ree ex- B @uced. This measure promises an exten- 
eirown §— Bion to the exportation both of our home 
prevent a anufactures, and of some articles of our 
juarters Polonial produce Among the hitherto 
cing 0! B Prohibited, but now permitted articles, 


“Bre printed cottons, chintz, muslins, linens 
ofall kinds, silk and half-silk manufactures, 
| *dearthen-ware. The duty on coffee is 
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reduced one-third. The new duties may 
not be as low as this country might wish : 
nor is it likely they should be so, as doubt- 
less the Russian government intended the 
regulation as much for financial as com- 
mercial purposes: but it is something to 
see the ancient restrictive system broken 
in upon ; and we trust it will not be long 
before our own country will discover the 
necessity of revising the principles of its 
commercial code. We have hitherto been 
among the greatest abettors of the narrow 
and exclusive system ; and we are certain- 
ly not among the least sufferers from it. 


Since our last Number, the Message of 
the President of the United States to Con- 
gress has arrived; a document aiways 
more important than ordinary addresses of 
a similar character, from the circunistance, 
that in America, the nature of the govern- 
ment requires that the legysiature and peo- 
ple should be fully apprised of the reasons 
of public measures, since without tvis it 
would be impossible to ensure their con- 
currence. The President—after announc- 
ing the forward state of the public works, 
lamenting the ravages of the late epide- 
mic, the commercial distresses of the union, 
and the deficiency of the last harvest, and 
adding as tupics of consolation under each 
head that the pestilence had disappeared ; 
that commercial embarrassments were di- 
minishing ; and that the harvest was suffi- 
cient for home consumption, though it 
would not allow of the usual extent of ex- 
portation—proceeds to advert to the sub- 


ject of the treaty with Spain for the ces- 


sion of Florida. After a lengthened, and 
somewhat involved discussion, he comes 
to the conclusion that the United States 
are entitled to the occupancy of tle pro- 
vinces in question, even if Spain should re- 
fuse to ratify the treaty. He endeavours, 
however, to account for its non-rat fication 
by stating, that the Spanish government 
conceived that America had materially al. 
tered the effect of one of the articles of 
the treaty by a declaration which accom- 
panied the ratification of it, aod tad also 
tolerated or protected an expedition from 
tne United States into the province of 
Texas. ‘The president replies, that this 
expedition was notoriously against the 
wishes of the government of the United 
States; and that as for the declaratio: 

complained of, it had been made only to 
prevent the Spanish government from alie 

nating junds in Florida subsequently to th 

date of the treaiy. The President, there 

fore, considers the United States as justili. 
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edin keeping Spain to its agreement, and 
suggests that a law be passed for that pur. 
pose. Lhe President states, that both Eng- 
land and France are favourable to the exe- 


caition of the treaty. 


We are sorry to find that the commer- 
cia! arrangements of this country with the 
United States are not yet satisfactorily con- 
President conceives 
that some new prohibitury laws may be ne- 
cessary, in order to extort from us the de- 
sired coi cessions with respect to the trade 


cluded; and that th 


of our West-India Colonies. 


DOMESTIC. 


We feel great concern in announeing to 
our readers the death, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, of his reyal highness the Duke of 
Kent, the fourth son of the king, at Sid- 
He was in the 
The complaint 
which terminated the life of his royal high- 
hess appears to have been a neglected cold, 
caught from sitting in wet boots, and which 
produced a violent inflammation of the 
In May, 1818, he married the wi- 
dow of the Prince of Leiningen, sister of 
the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, by whom he 


mouth, on the 23d instant. 
fifty-third year of his age. 


iunys 


has left a daughter, named Alexandrina 
Victoria, born on the 24th of May last.— 
The Duke of Kent was well and honoura- 


biy known to the public, as the patron of 


almost all our great charitable institutions, 
over many of which he presided with sig- 
nal advantage to their interests, as well as 
high credit to his own active and enlighten- 
ed benevolence. His practical good sense ; 
his dignified, yet condescending deport- 
ment; and the uniform urbanity and affa- 
bility of his manners and conversation, ren- 
dered him deservedly popular with all who 
pproached him. 


The late agitation of the public mind 
jias almost entirely subsided, and has been 
followed by a general stagnation of politi- 
cab pics. We trust we shall not again 
be called upon to write on subjects so pain- 
fully interesting as those which have lately 
occupied this department of our pages. 


Parliament adjourned on the 30th of 


[ Jan. 


December ; the House of Lords, till the 
17th, and the Commons till the 15th, of 
February, The only material circumstance 
occurring, during the few last days of their 
session, which we have not already men. 
tioned, was a financial statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of a much 
more favourable kind than had been gene. 
rally anticipated. We forbear to take up 
the subject at present, as some ambiguity 
rests upon it, which may possibly be clear. 
ed up before our next Number. 


The operation of the new laws begins to 
be seen in the disappearance of illegal 
meetings, and blasphemous and seditious 
libels. Several convictions have taken 
place for vending these obnoxious publica- 
tions, and we trust not without effect. 


. The severity of the weather has caused 
much temporary embarrassment and dis- 
tress throughout the country. The state 
of the roads, rivers and canals, has greatly 
impeded the operations of trade; and vast 
numbers of persons, in a variety of depart- 
ments, have been thrown for a season out 
of employment. ‘The occasion loudly call- 
ed for the exercise of Christian benevo- 
lence, and the appeal has not been unheed. 
ed. In almost every part of the country, 
and particularly in the metropolis, and 
other large towns, great exertions, both 
private and public, have been made to as- 
sist the distressed, and pevishing, and 
houseless poor. In this object party. spirit 
has been laid aside ; and even the charac- 
ter of the claimants—a point of such pri- 
Mery importance in the ordinary exercise 
of charity—has been justly overlooked in 
the pressing necessity of their wants. We 
trust that kind offices like these may tend 
to bind the rich and poor more closely to- 
gether as fellow-men, fellow-citizens, and 
fellow-Christians ; that the former may 
learn more and more to sympathise with 
their less prosperous brethren; and that 
the latter may find in the benefits which 
they receive from this relation, no slight 
argument for the providential arrangement 
of the Almighty in the diversity of human 
conditions, and no feeble refutation of the 
reasonings which have been so widely cit- 
culated to stir them up to discontent, and 
disaffection. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Crericus; J. M. W.; T. B. P.; J. S.; and Qua#rens; have been received, and 
will be duly considered. 

in answer to the query of a Correspondent, who wishes to know whether our las! Num- 
ber was duly published on the first of January, we reply, that it was published on the 
forenoon of the preceding day, a8 is customary ; but that, owing to 2 rece t res duson 
of the London Booksellers, notto take copies of any periodical work after nine v’clock 
of the last day of the month, somte copies did not reach their destinaiicn in due time. 
A similar aceident occurred to otherpublications as well as ours, It will be guarded 
against in future. 

Cuerrcus WarRwIcEnsi1s will perceive that the object of his letter had not escaped our 
attention. 

We have received a letter purporting to come from ** The Committee for conducting 
the Curates’ Appeal ;” complaining of the statements in our last Number, p. 828, re- 
lative to Curates’ Licences. Tie object of our statements was to shew that we are 
very far from being ‘‘ remiss or indifferent respecting the condition of that most valua- 
ble and useful body of clergymen.” We referred our readers to our volumes generally, 
and, by name, to those for 1802 and 1803, (see pages 265, 597, 513, of the former, and 
212, 236, 289, of the latter,) for our views on the generai question of the danger of 
giving too extensive discretionary powers to our prelates; powers whici, while bi- 
shops are men, must ever be liable to abuse. With regard tothe particular case of 
curates’ licences, as included in this general question, we stated, that the Jaws on this 
subject remain asthey were long before our work commenced ; and that the clause in 
the Consolidation Act of 1817, on which so much has been said, was nothing more 
than a transcript of that of 1796. The inference was, that the provision is not (as 
has very widely gone abroad) ‘a nove/ scheme,” for that o/d licenses run only during 
the bishop’s pleasure ; and that, consequently, the argument of the Curates? Appeal 
“might have been written as justly in the last century as in the present.” We, how- 
ever, added, that we were very far from justifying the provision ; for that we thought, 
and we still think, that every accused person ought to know both the charge and the 
evidence brought against him, and that a licensed curate removed without due cause 
assigned, might justly feel himself aggrieved. We also expressly stated, that the cir- 
cumstance of the law being older than many persons seem to suppose, is no dimino- 
tion of the hardship of the curate who suffers by it, “‘especially if in any case the 
power has been abused.” 

Now, on the maturest deliberation, we can see nothing in this statement that could have 
given offence to any person; yet we have received not a very courteous letter, signed 
as above, accusing us of “ making excuses,” giving “ an unjust turn,” of ‘*being un- 
just,”? of “ treating curates improperly,” of * nullifying their attempts,” &ce. How 
far all this is deserved, we leave our readers to determine. 

The anonymous writer of this letter begins with taking for granted, that the ‘* Curates? 
Appeal”? is not intended to be further noticed in the Christian Observer; a circum- 
stance which he seems to attribute to our indifference respecting the condition of cu- 
rates. Itis, however, very possible to be extremely anxious for the removal of the 
present arbitrary power of bishops torevoke curates? licences, and yet not to approve 
of the tone of any particular work on the subject. The fact, however, is, that we 
lever gave any hint as to whether we should review the work in question or not. We 
certainly shall never shut our pages against any useful discussion, if conducted in a 

proper spirit and with due ability 

Jur anonymous correspondent proceeds to blame us for not animadverting upon the 
6 cruel and unjust treatment which many curates now endure,” and of which he con- 
ceives we have “as good evidence, as that there are any serious distresses in the 
Country ” 

Now what evidence of a public and documentary kind have we to bring forward, sup- 
posing that we were to take up the subject? We have, Ist, a sermonentitled an “ Ap- 
pealto Truth, by the Rev. G Bugg, late Curate of I.utterworth ; de livered,” as the 
itle-page states, “ before a large audience, in consequence of the author’s dismissal 
rom his curacy by the lord bishop of Lincoln, being the third time he has been re- 
Moved under the influence of existing laws ;” but without any specified facts expla- 
Natory of the cause of those removals. We have, Qdly.“ The Curates’ Appe al” an 
‘NMonymous publication, written in the plural number, and stating that facts in abun- 

‘Nee mreht he mentioned, but mentioning wane. We have, 3dly, the anonymous 
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letter now on our table, with the Bedford post mark, stating that “* We assure the Qh. 
server and the world, that every particular relative to the cases reported in the Cy. 


rates’ Appeal, is most scrupulously currect.”? Now what is there in all this, that, as. 


public writers, we could venture to bring forward as evidence against the bench of 
bishops ? An allegation of cruelty, tyranny, and injustice against that venerable body 
needs more than assertions to prevent its recoiling upon the assailant. We have = 
scruple to say, of our own knowledge, that we believe instances have occurred jp 
which the ear of bishops bas been abused by ex parte evidence, and others in which 
they have exercised a misplaced though legal discretionary power, in revoking licen. 
ces. But general statements of this nature would not satisfy, and ought not to satis. 
fy, the public mind on so grave a question. We, therefore, have declined resting the 
merits of the case upon these alleged facts. It is the princzple with which we con. 
tend. If no instance whatever has occurred of the unwise use of these powers, they 
are still such as ought not to be conferred upon any fallible being. A bishup’s discre- 
tion ought to be large, but not unlimited. He ought, we conceive, in revoking a li. 
cence, to be obliged to state the crime, and to name the accuser, and to produce the 
evidence. Wit:out this, hisdecision may indeed be wise, and just, and for the imme. 
diate benefit of religion and the church; but it can never satisfy the feelings of a Bri- 
tish subject, or produce, what is the great object of all punishment, a salutary check 
on others against committing the same offence. 


As a proof how little we can rely upon anonymous statements of facts, we turn to the 


letter before us; in which the writer, after accusing us of ‘ speaking indefinitely 
about o/d licences ;” and the power of bishops to revoke licences long before the Con- 
solidation Act, adds in the name of his Committee, ‘‘ We admit that odd licences run 
during the bishop’s pleasure. tis to be remarked, likewise, that modern licences, or li- 
cences granted since the curates’ act took place, do not run during the dishop’s pleasure. 
What is the reason of this difference ? We are sure licences do actually apply only dur. 
ing the bishop’s pleasure now. Why, then, is the ancient language laid aside? The 
reason appears to us to be this. The daw before consisted in ecclesiastical custom 
and regulation which was kept up by the language of the licences. But now the 
law is fixed by Acts of Parliament, and, therefore, needs no such memento—having 
become the law of the land.” 


The whoie of this alleged alteration, and, consequently, the reasoning grounded on it, 


is totally incorrect in point of fact. Nosuch change has taken place: licences grant- 
ed since the act of 1796, are as much during the bishop’s good pleasure as those be- 
fore. We have one now on our table, dated August, 1816, which has the emphatic 
clause, ** only during our pleasure, and tll you are otherwise enjoined by us.” It isa 
printed furm, and, consequently, a fac-simile of all others in the same diocese, and 
we have no reason to suppose that the diocese in question has a form different from 


that of others. 


Our correspondent is particularly offended that we should have said that * the argument 


of the Curates’ Appeal might have been written as justly in the last century as the 
present.”?> That argument he states to consist of law and facts. In reply, we say, 
that though there are allegations in plenty, facts (we mean facts duly specified and 
authenticated) there are none; the whole charge is anonymous; and we think that 
bishops ought not to be denied the same measure of justice which we wish to see §!- 
ven to curates. But we did not say that the facts, but the argument, might have been 
writtep inthe last century. We forgive the harmless pleasantry about the smal! 
space of time which elapsed between the passing of the act of 1796, and the close o! 
the contury, as if that affected the truth of our assertion. We will not only repeat, 
but extend our assertion ;—fer the truih is, that had that act, or the act of 1817, oF 
lord Harrowby’s act of 1813, (an act, by the way, passed in opposition to the whole 
bench of bishops, but which continued to their lordships all their former powers,) 
never passed, the argument of the Curates’ Appeal might have been written; for 
licences were revokable at pleasure long before these dates, so that the same opening 
for abuse existed which exists at present, though a little more trouble might perhaps 
have been givento a bishop in carrying his powers into execution. Weas sincerely 
wish to see the present law repealed as our correspondent: but we cannot consent 1? 
make our work a vehicle for party statements, or general charges on constituted au: ¥ 
thonties: for which, while the writer ts concealed, we ourselves must be responsible. 
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